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MARION KAHN 
COACH ACCOMPANIST 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8746 





J. H. DUVAL 


VOICE SPECIALIST ann OPERA COACH 
Now Teaching in Europe 
Address: Hotel Weoriae, Milan 
Returninc To New York _1N SEPTEMBER 
707 Carnegie Hall 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE, MICHELSON 


Member of Faculty Pt = canneks of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
ResuMinG Her Private CLassEs 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEA Cane. . SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., a. York City 
140 


East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Vio_in1st—ConpucTtorR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor ——— Foundation 

Symphony Orchestr: 
1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Seondadion 7068, N.Y.C. 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, 138 West 58th St., 
New York. Telephone Circle 3930 
Phila. Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 





BEATRICE M. KLUENTER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist Park Slope M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1 Adrian Ave., New York Tel. Marble 5489 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty Member of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Halil, New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice Spectavist 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J 
Telephones: Pennsylvania 2634 and Humboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 








MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





MISS FRANCES LOUDA 
CHER OF PIANO 
yoo in Harmony 
Studio: 923 Walton Ave. 
New York City 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
pera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacinG 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 310 West 79th Street New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





DEANE DOSSERT 


Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





PROF. A. H. TROUK 
Pupil of 
Joachim — Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max RostHat anp GIseLta Nev 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Festivau 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Studio: 58 West 55th Street, New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Academy 0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B'lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
Opportunity afforded busy winter students to 
learn to read—It is not a Gift but an Accom- 

r ishment. ; 
1425 Broadway, et. Opera Studios, N. Y. 
Tel. Penn. 2634 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone Audubon 3748 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 East 86th St., New York Tel. Sacramento 3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessie B. Gisses and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
lephone: Rhinelander 8623 








LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—Coacuinc—Sicut ReEapinc 
ACCOM PANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


VIOLINIST, CONDUCTOR ann COMPOSER 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Musical Director Station WTIC 
Hartford, Conn. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 2 : New York 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N.Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, — HaRMONY AND 
CoM PosiTION 





28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2628 Penn. 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 2751 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





BIRGIT LUND 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Trafalgar 6701 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 


OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month. 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocat anv Piano INstTRUCTION 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, III. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Butterfield 2528 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street : : : New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 ‘Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone Academy 2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 











PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





Awa. FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 








eo Fa LIUS 
eorist and Musicologist 


1250 Jones Street, 
San Francisco, California 


OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 

Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 

5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 

Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 








Master Class of ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Virtuoso 

July 7 to August 16—Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mgt.: Sherman Hill, 329 Black Bldg, L.A. 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
ttle, Washington 





IEBLING’S (GEORGE) Master Class 

Internationally famous Pianist-Com- 

poser; May Ist to Sept. 1. St. Francis 
Hofel, Hollywood, Cal. 





LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





M*2® EDMUND J. 
Voice Specialist 
301 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





+ pice JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 





3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 
THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 





Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 


SMALLMAN, JOHN 
CONDUCTOR 
SMALLMAN A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
1117 Beaux Arts Studio Bldg., Los Angeles 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Charch, Ceneert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 


LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 





The 


: MARGOLIS site 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (o2i Getic 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
cf Singing — Interpretation — Phonetics 
Phone: Cirele 4468 





Teacher 
140 West 58th &., New York 


MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West S7th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraisin <- 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


COURIER 


JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 
1250 Jones Street, San Francisco, 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
‘I d as a Voice Builder, Voice 


Repairer — 
Opera, Oratorio, ‘Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Lawrence sod many other successful singers. Studio: Hotel 


California 











MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg-, Orange, N. J. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 
319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: 10021 River 











Recid 





Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Head of Piano Department 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 





THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
205 West 57th Street 


RD Teacher of VOICE— 


E KYZER STYLE — DICTION 


Tel: Circle 5420 


» SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 





Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
Telephone Rhinelan jer 1750 


MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Studie: 23 W. 70th St., N. Y. 
Tel Susq. 3549 er Susq. 4500 








FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: om, of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


me Ai DT sTUDIO | 
NENT on ae, LEOPOLD 
255 West 90 90th St. en Schuyler oues 
1714 Chestnut St., "phia j Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1 


vows MOWE sic, 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
MacDonough, Chen. Co., N. Y. 














IRMA 


SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Metropolitan Opera .y Bi 


1425 Broadway 
Phone: Penn. 2634 and Trat. 8939 


,DILLING 


a eee 





Met. Haer & Jones Studio: 25 W. 51 &t., 
Steinway Hall, New York N. Y. Tel Circle 1617 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vecal Teacher 

Member of Faculty 

Curtis INSTITUTE OF 
Philadelphia 

Residence: Manhasset, L, I 
Phone Manhasset 741 


s WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Penn. 4897 





Mvusio 








19 Boule- 
var 
Montmo- 
rency 
Paris, 
France 
Until 
Octeber 
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SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 





COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Rucdesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


ERNEST 


WHITE 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 








Philadelphia, Pa. 











New York: 817 
Srupros {Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut 8t. 
A 


tlantle City: 41 South Windsor Ave. 
TEeLerHones: Cirele 2916—Locust 5133—Dial 32-4464 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


mi... E. ART OF SINGING 
* Comp ction for Concert, Opere and ch 
30T West ‘tm oe Se, New York City Tel: Susquehanna 1197 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HOLDEN HUSS 


Joint Recitals 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: a > eee oe, 1138 W. 67th St. 

ress: 144 150th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven oses. New York 











Baroness TURK-ROH 


Vocal Instructor 

Opera — Concert — Oratorie 

1435 Kimball ae a 
Wabas' 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
IN LOS ANGELES DURING SUMMER 


}  Dietion 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel: PENN 2634 








BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Method—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorio, Concert. Suite 70, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


THE MARGARET E, MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of mn 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Cencert - TENOR - oe 


Associated with Frank La Forg 
14 West 68th St. New Your City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, The Brick Church and Union 


gical ary. 
Director of the School of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years Dept. Eastman 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 














Columbia 














August 23, 1930 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers. 
Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 South Van Ness Ave. 


Under management of L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 
THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. Academy 2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. Sith St, N. ¥. 
Met.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
115 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 
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OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
119 West 57th Street, New York Circle 4161 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Young People 


aatens Chicago Musical College 
. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West llth St. N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TEACHER—LE&CTURE RECITALS 
Until Sept. Ist, 1930 
LEWISBURG, PA. 











Chicago 





R. D. No. 2 





Soprano 
Concerts 


i BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Hill. 


MARGERY MAXWELL 
SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO L 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ill. 





? HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Summer Address: Via Venti Settembre 
bened _ del Tronto, Italy. (Prov. Ascoli Piceno) 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHPRMAN Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano 14, Sone, Italy 
New York Addre: 
c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 7 Cedar St. 


RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson ag 
Metropolitan Building Orange, 


ESTHER HARRIS 


TEACHER OF MANY PROMINENT PIANISTS 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 
MME. 


uitin CROX TON 


Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamiiton, West 73d 
New York City 


MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 

















6253 Sheridan Roed, Chicago 
Phone: Rogers Park 1237 





‘ew York ary: Ida Green 
71 West Pte 8t., N. Y. 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777 


NORMAN J. CAREY 


IRISH-AMERICAN BARITONE 
Address: 130 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 0990 


.| VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Private Address: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. Sus. 9155 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and lead- 
ing opera houses in I o 














AMOZ>KMr> 


Telephone: Susquehanna 3320 





LLOYD TENOR | 


Concert, Coa, Oratorio 





VICTOR HARRIS * 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


ome |) Von Kienner 
730 Broadway, New York 
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Chicao Civie Opera’s Annual 
Report Shows Larger Deficit 


Attendance Better Than Year Before, but Cost of Producing Grand 


Opera Was Higher—New 
Announced—Other 


Cuicaco.—Guarantors of the Chicago 
Civic Opera were informed on August 14, 
that the deficit for last season was higher 
than heretofore, even though the opera had 
been better attended. The amount to be pro- 
rated among the guarantors, and raised by 
them is $588,528. President Samuel Insull, 
who signed the report cited the “constantly 
increasing cost of producing grand opera”’ as 
the cause of the discrepancy between income 
and outgo despite the fact that a gratifying 
increase in opera patronage was recorded. 
The income from the seat sale for last season 
was $1,911,837 and income from other sources 
added $117,776, making a total on the credit 
side of $2,029,613. The expenses amounted 
to $2,618,141 

Paid admissions during the last season 
totaled 308,018, against 272,006 for the pre- 
vious season, a gain of 34,012. The average 
price paid for a ticket for the 1929-30 sea- 
son was $4.02, as compared with $3.49 for 
the preceding year. 


Herbert JoHNSON Back Home 


Herbert M. Johnson, business manager of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, has just returned 
from his annual trip to Europe. New sing- 
ers contracted for the coming season are: 
Mary McCormic, Jean Veuille, a young 
French baritone; Sonia Sharnova, Lotte 
Lehmann, Maria Rajdl, Oscar Colcaire, John 
Charles Thomas, Rudolph Bockelman and 
Eduard Habich. 

Among the principal artists who have been 
re-engaged for the coming season are: so- 
pranos, Hilda Burke, Mary Garden, Frida 


Singers and Reengagements 
News of the Week. 


Leider, Alice Mock, Claudia Muzio, Rosa 
Raisa and Margherita Salvi; contraltos : 
Maria Claessens, Coe Glade, Maria Olszew- 
ska, Cyrena Van Gordon; tenors: Antonio 
Cortis, Charles Hackett, Rene Maison, 
Charles Marshall, Tito Schipa, Theodore 
Strack; baritones: Richard Bonelli, Cesare 
Formichi, Giacomo Rimini, Vanni Marcoux ; 
bassos: Chase Baromeo, Edouard Coutreuil, 
Alexander Kipnis and Virgilio Lazzari. 
PuHoNn-o-PHor INSTALLED HERE 


First among the theaters to attempt relief 
for the deaf, the Goodman Memorial Theater 


is testing an installation of Phon-o-phor, 
which enables some 300,000 deaf in Chicago 
to enjoy the acting of the spoken stage. 

The apparatus includes a microphone 
placed on the stage, wiring to the back row 
and adjustable earphones which will be 
placed in alternate seats in that row. This 
will allow at least twenty deaf people to 
hear as well as see each performance. Since 
the coming of the talking pictures the deaf 
have been deprived of all contact with the 
theater. 

Watter Spry’s ANNOUNCEMENT 

Walter Spry, the well known pianist and 
teacher, will return to the city September 4 
and will be at his studio in the Columbia 
School of Music to meet his former and 
prospective pupils. Registration days will be 
September 4, 5 and 6 and the fall term 
will open on September 8. A catalog of 
the school will be sent on application. 

Notes From Jessie B. HALt 

Marie Montana, of New York, on her 
way to Hollywood, spent a few hours be- 
tween trains with Jessie B. Hall, Chicago 
manager, summering in Portland, Ore. Both 

(Continued on page 8) 





Albert Coates Conducts 


His Final Stadium Concert 


Audience Tenders Him an Ovation—Denishawn Dancers 


Attract 


Capacity Audiences and Delight in Novel Offer- 
ings—Other Programs Also Please. 


Avucust 11 


not towards the music, which was well selec- 
ted and performed, but because the torrid 
weather of the past couple of weeks had 
given place to an early November temper- 
ature. Wraps and top-coats were plentifully 
in evidence and hands were so chilled as to 
make applauding a rather painful operation. 
Nevertheless the novelty of the evening, W. 





ELISABETH RETHBERG, 
who has added to her many triumphs at Ravinia Park the role of Marie in Smetana’s 


Bartered Bride, which proved an outstanding success of the season. 


As an outcome of 


the combined success of Mme. Rethberg and the opera itself, the Chicago Civic Opera 


Company will include it in its next season’s repertory. 


The press, in pronouncing Mme. 


Rethberg’s performance one of her finest accomplishments, paid high tribute to the singer's 
versatility, so richly proven in the German, French and Italian operas, and now in this 
Czechoslovakian classic. 


H. Reed’s tone poem, The Lincoln Imp, 
received a rousing reception. Mr. Reed is 
concert master of the London Symphony Or- 
chestra and a composer of considerable re- 
nown. His Imp is an English species of 
Till Eulenspiegel, and disports himself much 
in the same manner. -Musically he is related 
not to Strauss, the composer of Eulenspiegel, 
but rather to Dukas, the creater of the 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice. But it is good music 
that Mr. Reed has set down, well made and 
attractively garbed from an instrumental 
standpoint. New York thanks Mr. Coates 
for the introduction and would be most 
pleased to meet the Imp (or other composi- 
tions of Mr. Reed) some more. Brahms’ 
C minor symphony, Wagner’s Tannhauser 
Bacchanale and the Salome dance of Richard 
Strauss made up the rest of an enjoyable and 
much enjoyed program. 
Avucust 12, 13 anp 14 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn and their 
Denishawn Dancers were the feature Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday nights. This 
popular ensemble are no strangers to the 
Stadium, having appeared there during the 
seasons of 1925, 1928 and 1929, and their 
presence this year under the silver canopy 
of the outdoor stage drew on all three nights 
audiences whose numbers and enthusiasm 
were not affected by inauspicious weather 
conditions. 

The program which they offered opened 
with A Buddhist Festival, a colorful con- 
ception of an Oriental religious festival, 
featuring Miss St. Denis and a group of her 
dancers. The music was made up of native 

(Continued on page 13) 


Jacques Carden < Concert Hall to 
Be Dedicated 


The concert hall and dwellings which have 
been erected for the Gordon Quartet in the 
Connecticut State Park near Falls Village 
are to be dedicated August 22 and 23. 

The artists appearing will be the Gordon 
Quartet, Harold Bauer, Helen Stanley and 
Lee Pattison. The program will include 
Beethoven’s quartet, op. 59, No. 30, a quar- 
tet by Maurice Ravel, the Schumann piano 
quintet, a suite by Warner, a quartet by 
Mozart and several groups of songs. There 
will also be a violin and piano sonata played 
by Jacques Gordon and Harold Bauer. 


Legion of ‘Hétiee for Szigeti 
According to a cable from Paris, Szigeti 
has been awarded the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor by the French government, a rare 
distinction for a citizen of an enemy country 
in post-war days. The presentation cere- 
mony will take place at the Hungarian Le- 
gation in Paris in September. 
More Orchestra Concerts for 
New York 


The Symphony Orchestra of the Richard 
Wagner Society will give a series of ten 
popular priced concerts at Mecca Audito- 





Hope Hampton Triumphs in 
Belgium and France 


Winning a series of veritable tri- 
umphs, Hope Hampton, youthful and 
beautiful American prima donna, has 
been appearing at the opera houses 
of Liege, Vichy and Aix-les-Bains in 
the roles of Manon (Massenet) and 
Marguerite in Faust. Her finished 
vocal art, ravishing stage presence, 
unaffectedness and genuine dramatic 
gifts elicited the unbounded admira- 
tion of her audiences and press en- 
comiums such as fall to the lot of 
few artists. 











rium next winter. These concerts, given 
on Sunday afternoons, will make it possible 
for students of music to hear the best orches 
tra and symphonic music at a price rang 
ing from 25 cents to $1.50. It is announced 
that eminent guest conductors, American 
compositions and soloists will be features of 
this new undertaking. The concerts will be 
under the management of Concert Direction 
Annie Friedberg. 


Auer F satan, A ugust 26 


The remains of Professor Leopold Auer, 
eminent mgr pedagogue, who died recently 
in Dresden, Germany, were brought to New 
York by his widow, Mrs. Wanda Auer, on 
the SS. Reliance, which arrived on August 
21. The body was taken to Campbell’s Fu 
neral Parlors at Broadway and 66th Street, 
where it will remain until the day of the fu 
neral, which has been set for Tuesday, Au 
gust 26, at 2 P.M ; 

Religious services will be conducted by the 
Dean of the Russian Orthodox Cathedral of 
the Holy Virgin Protection of New York, the 
Very Reverend Leonid Purkevitch, assisted 
by the Very Reverend Theofan Buketoff, the 
Very Reverend John Chepeleff, and Arch 
deacon Innokenti Semoff. The Russian 
Cathedral Choir under the direction of 
Semeon Andreeff, will participate in the 
ligious services, according to the 
Orthodox ritual. 


Greek 


American Composers Win Victor 
Prize 
According to an 


announcement made by 
E. E. ngs meng president of the Victor 
Company, the $25,000 prize offered for a 
work in symphonic form by an American 
composer goes to, not one, but four Ameri 
can composers. The reason for this division 
is that the judges found the general level of 
merit of the material submitted remarkably 
high, and therefore, since the rules of the 
contest permitted of the procedure, they 
selected five compositions as equally good 
and worthy of first place. To Russell Ben 
nett, composer of two of the winning manu- 
scripts (entitled Sights and Sounds and 
Abraham Lincoln) goes $10,000, while Louis 
Gruenberg, Ernest Bloch and Aaron Copland 
receive $5,000 each. 

The judges were Rudolph Ganz, 
Koussevitzky, Olga Samaroff, 
Stock and Leopold Stokowski. 


Serge 
Frederick 


Gisli’s Ouvstlens C ontinue 


Cable advices bring word of another 
Gigli concert for the benefit of the Fascisti, 
this time in Rimini on August 14 before 
10,000 people who applauded Gigli enthusi- 
astically and forced him to triple his 
gram. On the 16th the tenor sang in Fiume, 
on the 18th in Gesi (Marche), and on the 
22nd in Naples at the fz amous Palazzo Augio- 
ino. August 23 Gigli sails for America to 
join the San Francisco ( “me ra Company 

According to a cable received from Viareg 
gio, Gigli’s benefit concert for the Fascisti 
was an enormous triumph The receipts 
were gre at, and the tenor’s voice “even more 
beautiful.” 


pro 





A Warning to Musicians 


The MusicaAt CourtER warns its 
readers against a so-called Negro mu- 
sician who is going about from singer 
to singer asking for help to enable him 
to go to California where he says he 
has an engagement to sing at a night 
club. He has gained an audience 
with several prominent singers by 
using the names of others who he 
claims gave him money. The man is 
an impostor and should be guarded 
against ! 
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Bayreuth Getting, International and Democratic 


Toscanini the Hero of the Hour—Dr. Muck Still the Great Interpreter of Parsifal—Tristan the 
Climax—Some Singers Good, Some Otherwise—A Few Empty Seats in the Rinj, 


3ayrEUTH.—It’s a far cry from the Bay- 
reuth of 1924 to that of 1930. The one- 
time headquarters of Kitlerian pan-German- 


TOSCANINI LEAVING THE 
FESTSPIELHAUS AFTER RE 
HEARSAI 


ism have assumed a peaceful and avowedly 
cosmopolitan character. The German Im- 
perial flag which then waved from the Fest- 


spielhaus, has been replaced by a banner in 
fancy colors of no political meaning in par- 
ticular. And the great name to conjure with 
at Bayreuth in 1930 is Arturo Toscanini— 
Italian, Italo-American if you will—any- 
thing, indeed, except pan-German or even 
German. 

There is decidedly a new policy, and it has 
borne its fruits. The crowds are bigger 
than at any time since the post-war period 
at Bayreuth. Americans are in the majority, 
Italians have come in throngs for their be- 
loved Toscanini; the English colony is nu- 
merous. The balance is German and Austri- 
an, with a sprinkling of Frenchmen. The 
crowned heads, which were the jauntiest 
feather in Bayreuth’s cap before the war, 
have most of them come back. Only they 
sit, not in the special seats of honor, but 
scattered through the house, and some amid 
the “dead-heads” and minor press represen- 
tatives. The latter are largely relegated to 
the newly created balcony, constructed in 
open contradiction to Richard Wagner's 
will, as a concession to economic necessity. 
The balcony seats are acoustically poor, but 
financially helpful. Bayreuth has entered 
its democratic period. 


FESTIVAL 
of Bayreuth in 


TOSCANINI 

The great central figure 
1930 is, as I have said, Toscanini. Tann- 
hauser and Tristan, under his direction, are 
sold out for every performance; though Par- 
sifal, too, under Muck, is preserving its old 
drawing power, with crowds close to Tosca- 
nini’s record-breaking figures. At the Ring 
performances there are some empty seats 
here and there. That is an alarming symp- 


tom. It seems to prove that it is not Bay- 
reuth, but Toscanini who has atracted the 
throngs. They would have come as eagerly 
say for a Verdi cycle under Toscanini, and 
they would have followed him to any other 
town, be it Verona or Munich or Vienna, 
with the same readiness. Toscanini is a 
world star, not by his pretensions but by 
force of his name and fame, and his pres- 
ence insures a real “festival,” wherever he 
be. 

That makes a dangerous situation for Bay- 
reuth. To invite Toscanini was a stroke of 
genius, artistically and financially speaking. 
But the question remains; what next? What 
if Toscanini will not or cannot come here 
in future years? The Toscanini season at 

3ayreuth, so much is clear right now, is 
not a solution of the Bayreuth problem, but 
rather an intensification of it. 


A FUNDAMENTAL Error 

The Bayreuth of 1876, the Bayreuth of 
Richard Wagner, was Utopia realized. Its 
purpose was to do what no other theater 
could do. To create a school and set an 
example for the production of Wagner’s mu- 
sic dramas. Today Wagner’s operas are 
done perfectly, far beyond Wagner’s fond- 
est hopes, in at least two or three German 
capitals. The mission of Bayreuth, as long 
as it continues, would now seem to be this: 
to be once more ahead of its time; to pro- 
duce Wagner as Wagner himself would, 
were he alive today. What Bayreuth really 
does, however, is to cling as closely as pos- 
sible to the old example, to perform Wagner 
as he did it himself fifty years ago. There 
is the fundamental error. 


to the stage man- 
Wagner’s period demanded real- 
stage settings and accessories. To 


That applies above all 
agement. 
ism in 


DR. 
now seventy, 
haus, with Laurtts 


CARL MUCK, 
im front of the Fests piel- 
Melchior. 


bring upon the stage a real horse in Gotter- 
dammerung or the Landgrave’s hunting 
hounds in Tannhauser, was then a bold deed. 
We are no longer impressed by such feats. 
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Our modern stage managers have come to 
the point where they produce Lohengrin 
without the ill-fated papier-maché swan, to 
avoid unwonted hilarity. The Bayreuth of 
1930 still sees its mission in dragging upon 
the stage, for the first Tannhauser finale, 
six fine horses and a great number of dogs. 
We are not awed by that. We only tremble 
that the dogs might bark and destroy the 
effect of the music. We want the spirit of 
the thing, not a childish realism which ham- 
pers our imagination instead of stimulating 
x. 
EXPERIMENTS 

Above all, we demand musical perfection, 
not only in the orchestra (needless to say, 
that was perfect under Toscanini and Muck) 


THE NEW SETTING FOR TRIS- 
TAN, FIRST ACT. 


but also on the stage. We want voices, the 
best that the world has to offer. We will 
make allowances as regards beauty of voice, 
if the singer in question be a great and pow- 
erful personality; for, Heaven knows, the 
combination of great voice and forceful per- 
sonality is a rare thing. But we have no 
patience, at Bayreuth, with singers who have 
neither. 

It has become the policy of Bayreuth to 
risk experiments with new, hitherto un- 
known singers, and indeed Siegfried Wagner 
has had some splendid results in discovering 
new artists. But a few happy exceptions 
will not atone for ever so many errors. The 
Bayreuth roster this year shows a few names 
that nobody has ever heard of, and whose 
bearers are average or below it. A Hun- 
garian Tannhauser, Sigismund Pilinszky, 
nearly wrecked the opening night; he was 
said to be indisposed, but it was evident that 
even in his best voice he was not a Tann- 
hauser either vocally or histrionically. 

The Venus was Ruth Jost-Arden, whose 
career is a book as yet unwritten, and who 
fell far below the mark. There are any 
number of Germans and Austrians of more 
or less advanced age, with picturesque Teu- 
tonic names, who have never been heard of 
and are sure never to be heard again. With 
such singers in the roles of Walther von der 


MUSICAL 


Vogelweide and Biterolf in Tannhauser, of 
Klingsor in Parsifal, of Donner, Froh and 
other Germanic deities in the Ring, the per- 
formances cannot be “festival” ones. 


Tue BayreEUTH SPIRIT 


So much is clear to the Bayreuth visitor 
in 1930: two or three opera houses in Ger- 
many give better performances of Wagner's 
works today than Bayreuth, and any num- 
ber of theaters offer as good ones as Bay- 
reuth. Yet there is such a thing as the “at- 
mosphere” of Bayreuth, which still lives, and 
is likely to live for some time to come, if 
the promoters will learn their lesson. 

Surely there is no opera house in the world 

where the audience sits in the same dead 
silence and attention from beginning to end 
of Wagner performances and, mind you, 
performances without cuts. When the tra- 
ditional fanfares announcing the beginning 
of the performance have died away and the 
lights are turned out in the house, the pub- 
lic is at once hushed to stillness and concen- 
tration. Gossipy Italians and _ talkative 
American ladies alike are awed into com- 
plete silence. No rustling of books, programs 
and papers, no fanning, no talking, almost 


TANNHAUSER, ACT I: 
WARTBURG SCENE. 


THE 


no breathing. That is the old spirit of Bay- 
reuth which still lives, be it Toscanini or 
Muck or a lesser god. who is at the desk, 
be the singers great, mediocre or bad. The 
tradition of Bayreuth, the Wagner city, is 
still alive and strong. It cannot be defined, 
but it is there. 
TOoscaNINI! 

To speak of Toscanini’s conducting in 
Tannhauser and Tristan is an ordeal. What 
new adjective could be found to do justice 
to this master? What he achieved with the 
Bayreuth orchestra in comparatively short 
rehearsing can be judged only by compari- 
son. It seemed a different body from that 
which played in the Ring, and yet it was 
the same. Toscanini’s tempi in Tannhauser 
were at times new to us, and (as in the case 
of the very broadly played Hymn to Venus) 
calculated for far more capable singers than 


SIEGFRIED WAGNER WITH TOSCANINI AT BAYREUTH. 
The last photograph of Siegfried Wagner before his untimely death. 
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“GESANGVEREIN FESTSPIELHAUS.” 


Three tenors (right to left): Lauritz 


Zimmermann (Mime) and Fritz Wolff (Loge). 


Melchior 


Siegfried), Erich 
Anny Helm, who 


and 
last, 


(Tristan 
Nest to the 


sang Brangane. 


those he commands here. Tannhauser is 
done at Bayreuth in the so-called Parisian 
version. Wagner himself, strangely enough, 
gave the preference to it to the far more 
homogeneous, infinitely more concentrated 
first version, saying that he had been capable 
of writing the real Venusberg music only 
after he had gone through Tristan. What- 
ever our own feelings may be in this re- 
spect, one readily accepts the Parisian ver- 
sion with its greater orchestral possibilities, 
when a Toscanini is there to conduct it. 

Tristan, under Toscanini, was the great 
high-light of the festival. Never before, not 
even in Toscanini’s own memorable Metro- 
politan production, have I heard Wagner’s 
score played with such perfect transparency 
and sonority, with such towering climaxes, 
such tenderness and grandeur. The much- 
abused word “perfection” was for once in 
place. 


SIEGFRIED WAGNER'S STAGE MANAGEMENT 


In the newly mounted Tannhauser, Sieg- 
fried Wagner’s stage management adhered 
unconditionally to plastic settings and real- 
ism. One or two attempts at symbolic light 
ing in accordance with modern ideas were 
out of place and an illogical contrast to the 
rest. The stage direction was far happier 
in Tristan, especially in the first duet and 
the Liebestod. Curt Sdhnlein’s settings for 
the Wartburg Hall and for the Venusberg 
in Tannhauser were good. The same was 
true of the first act of Tristan. The weak 
point of the stage picture, all through the 
festival, were Daniela Thode’s costumes. Ru- 
dolf von Laban has been commissioned to 
arrange the choreography of the Venusberg, 
and produced a strangely tame and tempered 
exhibition of uninteresting dancing. 

In Tannhauser the towering figure was 
Maria Miiller’s beautiful Elisabeth and, next 
to her, Herbert Janssen as Wolfram. Here 
isa German ly ric baritone that really knows 
how to “sing.” Ivar Andrésen made a rather 
crude Landgrave, and the balance of the cast 
was of no importance. 

TRISTAN 

In Tristan, on the whole, the 
the best of the festival, with Larsen-Todsen 
as Isolde and Anny Helm as Brangane. This 
role is sung, here, in accordtnce with Wag 
ner’s prescriptions, by a soprano, which pre- 
serves for her the juvenile character in- 
tended by the author, but deprives the hearer 
of the stimulating contrast to Isolde’s so- 
prano. Bockelmann gave a vocally beautiful 
Kurwenal, though he did not rise to the 
histrionic possibilities of the role, and the 
same is true of Kipnis’ King Mark. Mel- 
chior made a virile Tristan with an opulent 
voice, which lacked charm only in the lyric 
passages. 

In its wealth of tenors, by the way, Bay- 
reuth is perhaps without a parallel among 
all theaters. No less than five tenors were 
sent to the battle front within six days— 
Pilinszky as Tannhauser, Melchior as Tris- 
tan, Gunnar Graarud as Parsifal, Fritz Wolff 
(a Bayreuth discovery, now engaged for 
Vienna) as Loge, and Gotthelf Pistor as 
Siegmund. Of these, Melchior has the heroic 
cast, Graarud the dramatic insight, Wolff 
the youthful voice, and Pistor the handsome 
appearance. None of them combine all these 
qualities. 

Muck was the conductor for Parsifal, and 
a magnificent one. He has the secret of 
the Bayreuth tradition at its best. His cast 
was not happily chosen. Maria Roésler Keu- 
schnigg as Kundry was vocally disappointing, 
by reason of her constant vibrato (to put 
it mildly), and far from convincing in her 
actirig and appearance. Theodor Scheidl, as 
Amfortas, had the same vocal shortcoming 
and sang too high much of the time. The 
Klingsor of Odo Lois Béck was decidedly 
provincial. Kipnis, as Gurnemanz, saved the 
vocal honors of the day, though he has 
neither the stature nor the personality for 
the part. The settings were old-fashioned, 
and the moment when Klingsor vainly 


cast was 


thrusts his spear at Parsifal was so awk- 
wardly handled as to evoke merriment from 
a part of the audience. 
THe RING 

In the Ring, under Karl Elmendorff, 
Schorr gave his dignified Wotan, Melchior 
a forceful Siegfried, and Carl Braun, though 
his voice has faded considerably, brought 
much personality to Fasolt and Hunding. 
Larsen-Todsen, as in former years, was 
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Landgrave’s Hunt unds 


ranzell was one of the 
bright spots as Fricka and Waltraute, and 
Enid Szantho, a young contralto from Vien 
na, displayed her gorgeous, though yet un- 
finished, voice as Erda. Harold Kravitt 
represented America as Fafner and as a 
rather rough Hagen. 

Emmy Kriiger had been called in espe- 
cially for the role of Sieglinde, and made us 
regret that Maria Miiller, though present 
at Bayreuth, was kept idle for the Ring 
nights. For the Nibelung brothers, Eduard 
Habich presented his familiar and well tried 
Alberich, and Erich Zimmermann made an 
amusing and extremely clever Mime. The 
smaller roles were more or less happily 
cast, and the ensembles on the whole were 
very well studied. One of the great features 
of the festival was the perfection of the 
choruses. Hugo Riidel had done wonderful 
work in preparing them. 


Brunnhilde. Karin B 


PAUL BECHERT. 


What Austrian Composers Are 


Working On 


VienNA.—Richard Strauss is at 
upon Arabella, his next opera, on a book 
by the late Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Franz 
Werfel is said to have altered and completed 
the manuscript according to Strauss’ wishes, 
and rumor has it that he will be the libret- 
tist for eo Strauss opera. Werfel, in- 
cidentally, has contracted with the Vienna 
Opera to rewrite the libretto for another 
Verdi opera; which one is as yet unde- 
cided. Alban Berg is at work on his second 
opera, based on Frank Wedekind’s drama, 
Lulu. Franz Schreker is writing his first 
comic opera, as yet unnamed. Ernst Krenek 
is completing his new string quartet and 
simultaneously working on a Chorus Cantata. 
Egon Wellesz is composing The Bacchantes, 
after the classic Greek drama of Euripides 
Max Brand is preparing a new opera, on a 
book of his own; concerning the plot all that 
is known is that, unlike Machinist Hopkins, 
it will not be on a topical subject. - Julius 
Bittner is composing an opera entitled The 
Maestro, with the young Verdi as the cen- 
tral figure. Franz Salmhofer has a new 
opera, Lady of Dreams, the book of which 
is by Professor Ernst Decsey jointly with an 
anonymous author. Franz Lehar plans to 
make a comic opera of Herman Bahr’s 
play, The Star. 


work 
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Levitzki Emphasizes 


MUSICAL 


Importance of 


Cultivating, Musical Taste in Children 


Distinguished Pianist Feels That This Is One of America’s Most Impor- 
tant Musical Tasks—Deplores the Average American Male’s 


Attitude Toward Art 
Views and 


Mischa Levitzki called at the MusicaL 
Courter offices the other day for a talk. He 
had just completed one of the extended tours 
which keep him constantly on the road ex- 
cept during the summer time, when he goes 
out into the country to rest up for the 


MISCHA LEVITZKI 


strenuous season to come. He had a lot of 
interesting things to talk about, and 
views not only sane, but also informative and 
constructive. 

It is well known that Levitzki, in addition 
to having made twelve tours of America, has 
been around the world once on a concert tour 
and has been part way around, both East 
and West, several times since. He has toured 
Australia and the Orient and visits Europe 
regularly, and his tours there extend east 
through Hungary, west through England and 
south through northern Italy, where there are 
more concert opportunities than one would 
expect in that land of opera. 

Levitzki says that visiting Europeans talk 
ing about America to Americans very oiten 
take the flattering attitude, and give us a 
comfortable feeling by praising us to our 
faces, everything we do and think and say, 
and treating us to the usual dose of soft soap. 
He himself, being an American returning to 
his own land after a trip abroad, feels no 
such necessity, and speaks with a good deal 
of frankness. At least, during the conversa- 
tion here referred to, he was decidedly out- 
spoken both about the European’s attitude 
towards America and about America’s atti- 
ture towards music, especially the attitude of 
the American male. 

He said the work of instilling and fostering 
the love of music into the children and youth 
of America was a matter very close to his 
heart, for he feels that only by beginning the 
love of beauty in early childhood can one 
hope to see America develop into a truly art- 
loving nation, and perhaps ultimately even 
overcome the complex of the average Ameri- 
can male—the idea that interest in art on the 
part of a man is effeminate. He pointed out in 
this connection that there is a vast difference 
between the European and the American. It 
would never occur to a European to think 
that art is not a man’s job. If the European 
is forced, sometimes, to acknowledge that he 
knows nothing about music, he does so with 
evident regret. If the American (male) says 
that he knows nothing about music, he does 
so with much bravado, almost pride, it be- 
ing considered not the proper thing for an 
American boy or man to know anything 
about music or the other arts. 

The great work of the schools and founda- 


some 


and Artists—Interesting 
Experiences. 


tions in training the especially gifted, and the 
strides we have made in music, blind us to 
the condition of the country as a whole, and 
lead us to be over-optimistic. As a matter 
of fact, good music plays a part in the lives 
of only a very small proportion of the popu- 
lace. 

Levitzki travels much, not only in America 
but also in Europe, and has naturally many 
opportunities to meet with other travellers. 
There being nothing about his appearance 
that suggests the musician, it happens that 
when he rides in the trains he occasionally 
gets into ordinary conversation with his 
chance companions, frequently commercial 
travelers. As a rule, these conversations are 
of a very friendly nature, but, after a time, 
he says, the inevitable happens. The other 
man wants to know what line he is in, and 
when he says that he is a musician he imme- 
diately discovers that the other man loses 
interest in him, The conversation lags, there 
is general embarrassment. There is nothing 
more to be said. The average American 
male is not only unable to talk about music, 
but would, in most cases, be ashamed to 
do so. 

Levitzki recounts a contrary case which 
happened to him in Europe. There is a con- 
venient drive by bus from Fiume to Trieste, 
used a great deal by business men travelling 
between the two ports. On boarding this bus 
at Fiume, Levitzki encountered two ordinary 
commercial travelers, Europeans, of course, 
with their sample cases and all the ear-marks 
of their trade. 

But—and here is the great difference— 
those commercial travelers had been at his 
concert the night before. They were de- 
lighted to have an opportunity to meet him 
and to talk with him. Their attitude toward 
art was receptive, affectionate and one of 
intense interest. 

The contrast between this and the invari- 
able attitude of the oo male, whether 
commercial traveler, business man or what- 
ever he may be, with, of course, some ex- 
ceptions, is striking enough. 

Levitzki said he had just returned from 
Texas where he had played in Abilene. He 
played there under the auspices of Sim- 
mons College, where, by the way, he heard 
some very good work done by students in 
the course of a piano contest. He had an 
audience of some 1,000 people, perhaps 800 
of them students of the college, the others 
from the town. When he stepped out on 
the platform he noted that he was playing to 
an slic nce of women and girls. The whole 
audience was almost entirely a mass of femi- 
nine dresses and faces. There may have 
been a few men hidden away somewhere, 
but they were certainly not evident or vis- 
ible in the great preponderance of feminism. 

The following morning he visited the col- 
lege grounds, and standing there he saw a 
great ——— of young men coming out 
of one of the buildings, so many that they 
could only be students. He asked, rather 
astonished, whether the college was a co- 
educational institution, and received the reply 
that it was. Naturally, he said, he won- 
dered where the boys were when he gave 
his recital. Experience has taught him that 
the boys and men are generally elsewhere 
when a musical affair is given in this country. 

“One would think,” he says, “that in a fine 
educational institution like this there would 
be someone to impress upon the boys the 
desirability of attending a concert of high 
calibre. Surely a town so far away from the 
big centers cannot have more than three or 
four worth-while musical attractions in a 
year, and if the mass of the people really 
appreciated music they would flock to such a 
rare attraction in great numbers. 

“To come back to the students of the col- 
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lege, I might even go so far as to advocate 
that it be made obligatory that the students 
attend a concert of this kind. For I am per- 
sonally convinced that if this willful resist- 
ance to the influence of art on the part of the 
boy students were once broken down in such 
colleges, the students, after being made to 
attend a few fine concerts, would suddenly 
discover the great beauty of music and would 
from then on go of their own accord.” 

Levitzki insists that this is not a minor 
matter, but one of genuine importance to the 
growth of music in America. A _ proper 
growth, he believes, cannot be expected here 
when boys consider the study of any art 
effeminate, expression of emotion, and es- 
pecially love of artistic beauty, improper. 

“The women of America are entirely dif- 
ferent,” says Levitzki. “They support the 
arts magnificently and have splendid enthusi- 
asm. Yet the feminism of American art is 
its inherent weakness, and until it is broken 
down, and the arts more universally em- 
braced by the men, proper development can- 
not be expected here. 

“These women,” says Levitzki, “often have 
actually to quarrel with their husbands to 
get money to support music courses.” Some- 
times they succeed in persuading their hus- 
bands to accompany them to concerts, but 
that in itself is not as it should be, and he 
believes that this attitude on the part of the 
men is not due to actual lack of innate mu- 
sical inclinations, but simply because any 
such feeling is so definitely and universally 
repressed among boys. 

“When a boy takes up music, even as a 
recreation, in America, unless perhaps it is 
wank a band instrument, he has to face the 
laughter and scorn of his companions. It is 
not to be expected, of course, that grown men 
can be reached, once they have failed to em- 
brace opportunities for training in musical 
appreciation during school days, but it is 
highly important that the boys of America 
should be taught this sort of appreciation.” 

“Start them young,” says Levitzki, but he 
does not intend to convey the idea that he 
approves of over-encouragement in the matter 
of choosing music as a profession. He speaks 
of appreciation, not of serious’ study leading 
to a career. That, he says, should be thought 
of only by those possessed of great and 
genuine talent. 

“Damrosch,” says Levitzki, “is, in my opin- 
ion, doing very important work in his radio 
concerts and talks. His splendid concerts 
and informative lectures are eagerly watched 
all over the country, and are undoubtedly 
improving conditions. But we need more and 
more of this work to develop intelligent 
listeners as well as players. For no civiliza- 
tion will endure unless its spiritual and 
artistic growth keeps pace with its material 


” 


progress. 


Alton Jones Pupil Heard 


Those who attended the piano recital of 
Isadore Maiman, a pupil of Alton Jones, on 
August 15, at Roerich Hall on Riverside 
Drive, heard an extremely talented young 
man who bears watching. 

Mr. Maiman at once impressed with his 
excellent technic, having an exceptionally 
developed left hand execution. His tone was 
noticed for its clarity and loveliness of 
quality and he infused his playing with a 
coloring and variance of moods that held 
the interest of the large audience throughout 
a program of Bach, Beethoven-Saint-Saéns, 
Brahms, Beethoven and Chopin. The audi- 
ence was enthusiastic over this young man, 
who has an engaging personality. He was 
required to give several encores. 


Harriet Foster at Atlantic City 


Harriet Foster, having taught throughout 
July and a good part of August, only going 
away week-ends, is spending some time now 
at Atlantic City with friends. 

Mrs. Foster recently had word of the 
success of her tenor, Donald Black, at 
Woodstock, N. Y., on July 27. Besides 
singing three Welsh songs from the cycle 
by Protheroe and a second varied group, 
he was called upon for several encores. 


People’s Symphony Concerts 


Concerts an- 
series of six chamber 


The People’s Symphony 
nounce for 1930-1931 a 


23, 1930 
music concerts for students and workers at 
the Washington Irving High School, New 
York. The series includes the Gordon 
String Quartet, October 24; Stradivarius 
Quartet, November 28; Russian Symphonic 
Choir, December 26; Esardy Trio, January 
30; Musical Art Quartet, February 20, and 
Martha Graham, March 20. 


Chicago 
(Continued from page 5) 


are returning to their respective fields of 
action in September. 

William Miller, tenor, is in Munich, Ger- 
many, doing intensive studying and coaching 
preparing for his opening season as a con- 
cert artist. His teacher, Burton Garlinghouse, 
is with him and they will visit the music 
festivals and Paris before returning to Chi- 
cago. 

Eva Gordon Horadesky, contralto, has 
spent most of her vacation in Chicago, tak- 
ing a cottage at the Dunes for part of the 
time. She is preparing an entirely new re- 
cital program and is booked heavily for the 
coming season. 

Audrey Call, violinist, will play a Chi- 
cago recital early in the fail, presenting a 
radical departure from stereotyped style. Miss 
Hall is announcing two concert courses and 
a full schedule of bookings for her exclusive 
artists, Horadesky, Miller and Call. 

MANN Puprtts SHow1nc Goop RESULTS 

On August 6 and 12, the closing recitals 
for the summer. season were given at the 
studio of Ellen Kinsman Mann, noted voice 
teacher of Chicago. The programs again 
revealed Mrs. Mann’s skill in the develop- 
ment of individuality in voices—a skill more 
than unique among voice teachers. 

Still more interesting is the way in which 
the personality and poise of each singer has 
been developed. Even those for whom the 
occasion was an initial appearance before 
an audience, had a mental and physical con- 
trol of their vocal faculties which bespoke 
splendid training. 

Of those on the August 6 program, two, 
Florence Getz and Adaline Bullen, had been 
with Mrs. Mann on her seven months’ trip 
to Europe last season. In fact Miss Bullen 
joined the party in Berlin and has followed 
Mrs. Mann to this city to continue her 
studies with her. 

Mary Evans showed a beautiful quality of 
voice and the contralto revealed an interest- 
ing growth in artistry in her group, which 
included several unusual songs. 

Nellie Ostrom, a well known teacher of 
voice in Idaho, and Lorraine Bear, who has 
a large class in Central Illinois, did two at- 
tractive groups of songs, as did Eldred 
Thompson and Merle Benedict. 

Mrs. Mann left Chicago on August 17 
for three weeks’ vacation at Ephraim, Wis., 
and will reopen her studio in the Fine Arts 
Building on September 8. A full teaching 
schedule for the fall and winter months has 
already been arranged by this popular artist. 

Durno’s Fina SuMMER RECITAL 

An exceptionally fine program was given 
on August 15 by Marion Carlisle, soprano, 
and Lois Bichl, cellist, at the last of a series 
of six studio recitals presented this sum- 
mer by Jeannette Durnu for advanced and 
professional students. Miss Bichl gave a 
splendid rendition of Boccherini’ s sonata for 
cello as well as Saint-Saéns’ concerto in A 
minor. Her other numbers included Glazou- 
noff’s Romance Orientale, Ravel’s Piece en 
forme de Habanera and Nadia Boulanger’s 
Piece No. 3. 

Miss Carlisle well rewarded her listeners 
by the beautiful singing of a most enjoyable 
group including Ave Maria by Verdi; Au- 
bert’s Vielle Chanson Espagnole; Korngold’ s 
Liebesbrifschen and Erich Wolff’s Alle 
Dinge haben Sprache. Her other numbers 
were Leoncavallo’s Ballatella; Cyril Scott's 
The Unforeseen and Don’t Come In, Sir— 
Please; Winter Watts’ Stresa and Oh, That 
It Were So, by Bridge. 

Olga Sandor, who gave a program two 
weeks ago with Ruth Ray, played excellent 
accompaniments on this occasion. 

Miss Durno can well be proud of her stu- 
dents presented in this series of recitals as 
their work showed the careful training they 
received from their able mentor. Mic B 
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Minneapolis Orchestra Series 


at University of Minnesota 
Students’ Concerts to Be Featured by New Manager. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Last October the Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra gave the first dedi- 
catory concert of the Northrop Memorial 
Auditorium at the University of Minnesota. 


Photo by Gene Garrett 
MRS. CARLYLE M. SCOTT, 
New Manager of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


This coming October the orchestra will give 
the first and the remaining fifteen of its con- 
certs in this same auditorium, these being 
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IN 
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DIFFERENT” 


As seen in Old Godey’s Lady’s 
Book 


Portrait by Edward Thayer Monroe 


Wearing the gowns of her grand- 
mother—a fashionable beauty of the 
seventies—Miss Allen has nine cos- 
tumes. She has inherited the price- 
less laces, corals and dresses as well 
as the gift to sing and act. 


N. Y. Recital, Nov. 4, 1930 
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known as the University of Minnesota Sym- 
phony Series. The concerts formerly held in 
the Lyceum Theater in Minneapolis, and the 
series formerly given in the Auditorium in St. 
Paul, have been transferred to Northrop 
Memorial Auditorium. Both cities have 
joined in a plan that places the state univer- 
sity in a unique position of influence and 
power in the world of musical education. The 
16,000 students and the 1,200 faculty members 
are now privileged to number this symphonic 
organization as a campus organization, and 
will be privileged to hear the concerts at a 
fee lower than that of the general public. 
The general offices of the orchestra will be 
housed in the same building, and a huge 
rehearsal hall will immediately be made ready 
under the same roof. Many advantages will 
accrue to the music department of the uni- 
versity through this affiliation, one important 
one being the availability of the extensive 
symphony library for classes in chamber 
music and orchestra playing. When the 
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university opens in October, every student 
except the incoming freshmen will have 
received a letter about this addition to the 
campus. F 
This original musical policy has been real- 
ized by the new manager of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Mrs. Carlyle M. Scott. 
For several years Mrs. Scott has managed 
the University Concert Series, a_ series 
which has been patronized by the Twin 
Cities as well as the students and faculty 
of the university. She has also booked 
unusual attractions downtown in Minne- 
apolis, and has made an outstanding suc- 
cess of the opera season given by the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company. These activities 
have gained for her national recognition. 
Arthur J. Gaines, whose resignation as 
manager takes effect September 1 retires after 
seven successful years with the organization. 
Through his eftorts extensive tours have 
added to the importance of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra in the advancement of 
music in America. He has enhanced its rep- 
utation through recording and broadcasting. 
Henri Verbrugghen is at present com- 
pleting programs for the season at the uni- 
versity, but also finds time for relaxation 
at his summer home in northern Minnesota. 
The announcement of artists and dates will 
be made about September 1. K 





A Modern Musical Romance 


If you want to be reassured that romance 
has not gone out of art, that technic, “plat- 
form appeal,” and high pressure salesman- 
ship are not the only things that make 
for success, take a good look at that en- 
gaging pair, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robert- 
son, and find out how they came to play 
two-piano music. 

True, they are married; and romance 
is supposed to stop when housekeeping be- 
gins. But they seem to have solved that 
too. Both of them were wedded to their 
art before being wedded to each other. One 
has often heard of an artist who has sacri- 
ficed his—or, more likely, her—career for 
matrimony. Here are two people who have 
“sacrificed” two careers for each other; 


ETHEL BARTLETT and 
RAE ROBERTSON 


and in so doing have gained fame. Each of 
them was a rising pianist. But they were 
newly married, and for one to be playing 
in London while the other was in Scotland 
or Ireland was not their idea of life. 

What they wanted to do was to play 
together. They had done it as students; 
they had opened up a new world for them- 
selves, and they wanted to go on exploring 
it. And here they were, separated from 
each other, each becoming popular as a 
pianist. But when they met, they played 
together, uncovering ever new treasures 
and delighting an eager circle of friends. 

And one day, about five years ago, they 
were induced to play some of their music 
in public. To their utter surprise they were 
an even greater success together than they 
had been separately, so the logical thing was 
to do more. Both Miss Bartlett and Mr. 
Robertson continued to fill separate engage- 
ments; but their real work henceforth was 
together; the very thing they loved to do 
—the exploration they had begun for fun— 
they could now do professionally. 

Now the great thing about this joint 
career is that it has resulted in a definite 
contribution to music. Two-piano music was 
played, to be sure, but to a large extent 
only the surface of the literature had been 
scratched. Much of what was played, more- 
over, was “transcription,” while most of the 
real music for two keyboards was ignored. 

Who had suspected, for instance, that 
there were two concertos for two pianos 
by Carl Philip Emanuel Bach, and one by 
his wayward brother, Wilhelm Friedemann 
Bach? All three of them are fine pieces, 
the one by C. P. E. Bach that I heard 
might have been written by Mozart him- 
self. Who would have thought that long 
before the great John Sebastian people like 
Bernardo Pasquini had written sonatas for 
two harpsichords; that Giles Farnaby, the 
Tudor madrigalist, had written some charm- 
ing pieces for two virginals; and that Cou- 
perin had written some of his most grace- 


ful little musical trifles for two clavecins? 
The three double concertos of the great 
Bach and the two Mozart double concertos, 
together with the Bach E flat sonata and 
the Mozart D major sonata, form the back- 
bone of the Robertsons’ repertory, as it were. 
But Bach and Mozart are by no means all 
the two-piano sonatas they play. There are 
two by Clementi, for instance, and those of 
Schubert for piano duet, not to mention the 
Schubert Fantasia in F minor. 

Nineteenth century virtuosodom was ob- 
viously hostile to two-piano music, and the 
Romantic School, apart from Schubert (who 
wrote two large volumes of piano duets) 
furnishes comparatively little for the Robert- 
sons to play. Nevertheless there is the 
Schumann andante and variations, the Cho- 
pin Rondo and the Liszt Concerto Pathé- 
tique. Brahms, of course, wrote his won- 
derful Haydn variations (which Toscanini 
conducts so beautifully in the orchestral 
version) originally for two pianos. 

If the moderns have begun to write for 
two pianos with a vengeance, it is largely 
due to the fact that two-piano playing has 
been revived in recent years. Reger and 
Saint-Saéns were among the first moderns 
to cultivate this form of music, and both 
figure in the Robertsons’ repertory. Busoni’s 
monumental Fantasia contrappuntistica is 
one of their great interpretative feats; and 
Rachmaninoff’s two sonatas, as well as 
works by Arensky, Gliere, Palmgren, Rebi- 
koff, Florent Schmitt, Sinding, Tailleferre 
and Vuillemin are on the list. 

But they have not only cultivated the 
existing literature; they have inspired addi- 
tions to it. Arnold Bax has written his 
sonata for them, Arthur Bliss a concerto; 
Bax, Felix White and other English com- 
posers have dedicated smaller pieces to 
them. American composers, too, have a place 
in the Robertsons’ repertory, among them 
Edward Burlingsame Hill, Leopold Mannes 
and Daniel Gregory Mason. 

The Robertsons’ music cabinet in their St. 
John’s Wood studio in London, full of 
stacks and stacks of two-piano and four- 
hand music, is probably the most complete 
collection of its kind in existence, and it is 
being added to from year to year. Intelli- 
gence, research and discrimination have 
made them the delight of music lovers on 
two continents. c. S. 


A New National Anthem 


A new national anthem, entitled My Land 
and Flag, has just been issued by the Liberty 
3ell Publishing Company of New York and 
submitted to the Musicat Courter for re- 
view. The anthem is by a writer who calls 
himself (or herself) I. M. Formiland (which 
evidently is “I am for my land’), and the 
Liberty Bell Publishing Company has been 
organized primarily for the publication of 
this work and other patriotic songs. 

The most striking faults in a national 
anthem are often overlooked under the 
influence of tradition. My Land and Flag, 
being a new product without tradition, has, 
therefore, the opportunity of being judged 
by its merits only. 

As a patriotic song for the people, My 
Land and Flag is undoubtedly a valuable 
addition to our national repertoire of 
patriotic songs. The words are easy, in- 
spiring, and highly patriotic; the tune is 
melodious and well harmonized. 

From the standpoint of a national anthem, 
My Land and Flag has all elements that 
are essential to success. Its attractive tune, 
cheerful rhythm, and majestic style are the 
characteristics of the national anthems of 
civilized nations. If My Land and Flag is 
destined to serve our nation as intended, 
it will justly be regarded as a great song 
of a great people. 
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HENRY I. COHEN, 


to whom a great deal of the 
success of the Sherman 
Square Studios is due. The 
have become the 
mecca of professionals and 
include a number of promi- 
nent singers, pianists, teach- 
ers and persons of the the- 
atrical and art world among 
their tenants. 


studios 





What San Francisco Says of 
Clairbert 


In the July 6 edition of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner one finds the following sketch 
about Clare Clairbert, the coloratura whom 
Charles Wagner will present to American 
audienc es early next fall: 

“Madame Clare Clairbert, who is said to 
be one of the musical ‘discoveries’ of the gen- 
eration, will appear with the San Francisco 
Opera Company next season. She will sing 
Mignon, Lucia, and Violetta in La Traviata. 

“Charles L. Wagner, president of the Na- 
tional Musical Managers’ Association, who 
was first to believe that John McCormack 
would please the millions, is very enthusi- 
astic again, something like the scientist who 
comes upon traces of a great find. He heard 
the lady, Clare Clairbert, at the Theater de 
la Monnaie in Brussels, Belgium, and be- 
lieves that she is to become one of the 
great sensations of the times. 

“L’Independence Belge, in referring to her 
operatic appearance there, is quoted as fol- 
lows: 


‘It had since we had seen 
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Lucia di Lammermoor at La Monnaie. This 
performance was intended to celebrate the 
return (alas, so short-lived) of Madame 
Clairbert, who finds in it one of her best 
parts, one which has brought her one of her 
greatest successes. It is easy to see what 
constitutes the greatness of Madame Clair- 
bert. This brilliant artiste has become world- 
famed. (Impresario Wagner has engaged 
her for the United States.) The international 
press is weaving laurels for her. 

“We realized Thursday how well justi- 
fied they are. We found again in Madame 
Clairbert the crystal timbre, extraordinary 
ease of vocalization (her altitudinous notes 
positively resembling the singing of a bird), 
in short, all the admirable qualities which 
earned for her when she was with us be- 
fore such a brilliant farewell. All this was 
affirmed by the first note she sang and was 
confirmed by all that followed. (Because, in 
this role, joy and sorrow—everything—is ex- 
pressed in pyrotechnics and trills.) 

‘*Useless to say the prodigal child won a 
considerable success. With the first aria the 
flowers fell, and after the Mad Scene it was 
veritable madness, and the end of each act 
was followed by innumerable recalls.’ ” 


Judson Artists on Vacation 


Among the artists on the list of Recital 
Management Arthur Judson who are sum- 
mering in Europe are Stephanie Wall, so- 
prano; Marion Anderson, contralto; Geza de 
Kresz, of the Hart House String Quartet, 
and Ruth Close, harpist. Muriel Kerr, pian- 
is at Chautauqua, N. Y.; Fern Sher- 
man, harpsichordist, in Wisconsin; Ellen 
3allon, pianist, Canada; Sue Harvard, so- 
prano, Pennsylvania; Margaret Speaks, so- 
prano, Ohio; Lawrence Strauss, tenor, Cali- 
fornia; Della Baker, soprano, the White 
Mountains ; Frank Parker, diseur, Chicago; 
Milton Blackstone, of the Hart House String 
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Quartet, Fryeburg, Me., and Frank Chap- 
man, baritone, is in the Catskill Mountains. 


Dr. Stillman-Kelley and _ Prof. 
Maddy at Cincinnati C onserva- 
tory Commencement 


Two important figures at the recent sixty- 
third commencement exercises of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music were Dr. 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley, noted composer and 
member of the Conservatory faculty, and 
Joseph Edgar Maddy, professor of public 
school music of the University of Michi- 
gan and founder and director of the Na- 
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Music Department of the University of 
Michigan. He is now professor of public 
school music and of musical extension and 
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EDGAR STILL M. AN- KELLEY 


at the Sixty-third Commencement exercises of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


tional High School Orchestra and Band 
Camp at Interlochen, Mich. 

Dr. Stillman-Kelley, head of the com- 
position department, whose New England 
Symphony is played by the leading symphony 
orchestras of the country, presented the can- 
didates to Bertha Baur, president and direc- 
tor of the Conservatory at the exercises. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Music 
was conferred upon Prof. Maddy for his 
outstanding work with the youth of Amer- 
ica today, for this well known musician is 
credited with having done more to arouse 
interest of high school students in music 
than any other person. 

Prof. Maddy, who was a former mem- 
ber of the Minneapolis Symphony -Orches- 
tra (1909-14), was an instructor of wind 
instruments in the Metropolitan School of 
Music of Chicago from 1916-1918. From 
Chicago he went to Rochester, N. Y., as 
supervisor of instrumental music (1918-20), 
the first position of its kind in America. 
While in Rochester, Prof. Maddy interested 
George Eastman in his youthful students 
who needed instruments and Mrs. Eastman 
gave $15,000 for this equipment. Mr. East- 
man became greatly interested in the youth- 
ful musicians of America and then founded 
the Eastman School of Music. 

In 1920 Prof. Maddy was 
of music in Richmond, Ind., and remained 
there for four years in this capacity. He also 
taught in the summer school of the Uni- 
versity of California where he was guest 
conductor in the Hollywood Bowl. 

In 1924 he went to Ann Arbor, Mich., 
where he became head of the Public School 
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assistant music director of music of Michigan. 
In 1928 he founded the National High 
School Orchestra and Band Camp at Inter- 
lochen, Mich., considered today one of the 
outstanding musical achievements of the 
country, where 300 of the best high school 
musicians of the country are given eight 
weeks of intensive training under leading 
musicians and teachers. 


Ithaca Conservatory Notes 


Francis Macmillen, violinist, will continue 
his teaching at the Ithaca Conservatory 
through the ten weeks’ summer session 
and during the month of October. 

Elbridge W. Newton, authority on music 
education, gave a series of five lectures be- 
fore the students of the Ithaca Institution 
of Public School Music and the Ithaca Con- 
servatory during the week of July 21. 

John Finley Williamson, director of the 
Westminster Choir School, accompanied by 
Mrs. Williamson, sailed from Montreal on 
the SS. Duchess of Richmond, July 23, for 
several weeks in Europe. 

May Foley Ball, of New York, specialist 
in Modern Methods of Elementary Music 
Study, conducted a five days’ Normal 
jay aie Class for Teachers, beginning 
uly 21. 
The Catskill Mountain Summer Band and 
Orchestra Camp of the Ithaca Military Band 
School, which opened in June, under the di- 
rection of Dean Ernest S. Williams, is en- 
joying a most successful session. Situated 
in the heart of the Catskills, surrounded by 
majestic mountains, and yet in close prox- 
imity to New York City, together with many 
other unusual features, makes this school 
camp unique. 

President George C. Williams will return 
from an extended trip abroad September 
25, and will immediately resume his duties 
at the Ithaca Institution. 

Mae Holmes, director of the Junior De- 
partment of the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music, will sail for Europe immediately 
after the close of the summer session. 

The summer session of the Ithaca Con- 
servatory and Affiliated Schools will close 
— 29. The fall term is to open Octo- 
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Associated Civic Opera Clubs 


At this the end of the first year of ac- 
tivity of the Associated Civic Opera Clubs 
of Metropolitan Chicago, it may not be amiss 
to sum up what has been accomplished. Or- 
ganized by Dema E. Harshbarger, presi- 
dent of the Civic Concert Service, as one 
angle of promoting the welfare of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, they num- 
ber now over twenty thousand members with 
a waiting list for practically every one of 
the forty-two clubs. It is estimated that 
over sixty per cent have become subscribers 
and enthusiasts on the subject of grand 
opera, and this number is comprised for the 
most part of club women and business men, 
who heretofore have not been actively in- 
terested in opera. 

As a further step towards popularizing 
the organization and making it civic in fact 
as well as in name, a limited number of the 
most important clubs of Chicago have been 
invited to make a tour of the house and 
familiarize themselves with back stage 
mechanism. 

Beginning August 6, for nine evenings, 
the opera house was opened to the fol- 
lowing organizations in their respective or- 
der: August 6, Bond Men’s Club: Union 
League Club; August 7, Woman’s City Club 
and Allerton Club; August 8, German Club 
and Steuben Club; August 11, Chicago 
Athletic Association, Traffic Club; August 
12, Insurance Federation of Illinois and Mid- 
land Club; August 13, South Shore Country 
and Olympia Field Country Clubs; August 
14, Cliff Dwellers, Adventurers; Stand- 
ard and Lake Shore Athletic Clubs; August 
15, Illinois Woman’s Athletic; Business and 
Professional Woman’s Club and the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club; August 20, Hamilton 
and Architects Clubs. 

These organizations were taken on a 
comprehensive tour of the house and back 
stage. The mechanism was explained by 
John Tweddle, chief electrician, and J. 
Carrick of the opera personnel. The presi- 
dents of the clubs were permitted to issue 
invitations to their members to attend these 
performances, which included a number of 
solos and ensemble numbers by the opera 
ballet. There were demonstrations of light- 
ing, shifting scenery, etc. These latter de- 
tails were of special interest to those mascu- 
lines who heretofore had been the unwilling 
guests of the feminine contingent of their 
households in attendance at grand opera, but 
the many novel aspects of this edifice had so 
intrigued popular fancy that they wished to 
witness these marvels at first hand. 

They wished to see for instance, the two 
hospitals—one in the foyer and one back 
stage, which are so complete in every de- 
tail that a major operation could be per- 
formed if necessary. They were also in- 
terested in viewing the twenty-four sections 
of the stage which can be raised or lowered 
twelve feet in either direction, and how 
they can be tilted at an angle of thirty-five 
degrees. They wanted to see how a fourteen 
story building can be placed on this mam- 
moth stage and how fifteen hundred men and 
women can be assembled there at one time. 
They witnessed demonstrations of how 
scenery is shifted by a very small switch- 
board through remote control; lighting re- 
hearsals were staged by John Tweddle, 
known as the “weather man” of the com- 
pany; he is responsible for the thunder, 
lightning, rain and sunshine at performances. 

Materials were explained, and it came as 
a surprise to many to know that the very 
finest grade of Irish linen is used as a back- 
ground for scenery. These tours have been 
organized by J. L. McGriff, who is organi- 
zation manager of the Civic Concert Service ; 
they are under the supervision of O. O. 
Bottorff, promotional manager of the same 
organization. 

All activity in connection with the promo- 
tion and popularization of grand opera is 
handled by the Civic Concert Service. 


Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes 
at the Schirmer Summer School 


Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes gave 
a program of two-piano music at a session 
of the Schirmer Summer School at Grand 
Central Palace on Friday morning, August 8. 
The program consisted of Variations on a 
Theme of Beethoven (Saint-Saéns), the 
Brahms waltzes, op. 39, and the Chopin 
rondo, op. 73. These numbers have all been 
edited by Edwin Hughes and_ published by 
Schirmer, being part of the large collection 
of works edited for Schirmer by this emi- 
nent pianist and teacher. 

It is needless to comment upon the playing 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hughes in this two-piano 
music. The exalted position they hold among 
concert pianists and their two- -piano pro- 
grams are too well known to require de- 
scription. 

The playing of Mr. and Mrs. Hughes was 
enthusiastically received by pupils of the 
Schirmer Summer School, and two encores 
were given. During the course of the morn- 
ing’s proceedings Mr. Hughes gave a brief 
talk on the principles | of editing, a subject 
upon which no one is better qualified to 
speak. 
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Herman A. Uihlein of Milwaukee 
Talks of His Symphony Plans 


Frank Waller Successfully Launches the Milwaukee Orchestra. 


About a year ago, Frank Waller organized 
a symphony orchestra in Milwaukee, inducing 
the players to join with him in giving two 
concerts on a cooperative basis. Mr. Waller’s 
recognized musicianship, his pleasing person- 
ality, his energy and his businesslike attitude 
had inspired confidence in the orchestra play- 
ers, who made every effort to bring the ex- 
periment to a successful conclusion. The 
critics of Milwaukee were unanimous in com- 
mending the artistic excellence of the new 
orchestra. There was a general feeling that, 
considering the fact that the organization had 
been brought together so recently, it showed 
remarkable ability and indubitable promise. 

Edward Johnson aided the undertaking by 
acting as soloist for Mr. Waller, and his 
presence helped to make the initial concert a 
popular success. 

But Mr. Waller was unable to go to the 
people of Milwaukee and ask them to sup- 
port his plan for an orchestra, the simple 
reason being that such things had been tried 
before on various occasions and, with the 
best intentions in the world, had failed; so 
that those who had given their aid found 
themselves out of pocket without having at- 
tained any worthwhile or permanent result. 
Then again, Milwaukee already had orches- 
tra concerts provided by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted sometimes by 
Stock, and sometimes by his assistant, Dela- 
marter 

At this juncture Herman A. Uihlein, a 
prominent business man of Milwaukee, took 
hold of the matter with determination to 
make it a success. The story of the Mil- 
waukee Civic Concert Association has al- 
ready been told in the columns of the 
MusicaL Courter. Victor A. Brown visited 
this office last winter and a brief report of 
his statement regarding the Milwaukee Civic 
Concerts was printed in this magazine on 
May 17. What Mr. Brown failed to say was 
said by Mr. Uihlein, who called at this office 
last week. He said Mr. Brown carries the 
whole burden of the civic concerts. 

Mr. Brown himself was too modest to say 
that, but no one could have read the printed 
statement of his talk on the subject without 
suspecting that this was the case. 

As Mr. Uihlein remarked, business men 
like to belong to such organizations but do 
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not care to have too much of the burden of 
detail. What they want is to have a meeting 
once a year and to have someone in authority 
tell them that everything is all right, that 
there is no deficit and that the next season 
will be greater than the one before. Business 
men like to be officers in a successful, going 
organization. 

As already said, Mr. Waller could not, in 
spite of his successful preliminary concerts, 
go out and ask the people of Milwaukee to 
subscribe to the support of the orchestra, even 
to the extent of season tickets, simply be- 
cause he could have or give no assurance 
that the season would be forthcoming and 
would continue to its end. But with Mr. 
Uihlein it was another matter. He gathered 
together a few of his friends and business 
associates and set about selling tickets. The 
sale was eminently successful, so successful 
indeed that when the end of the season came 
it was found that instead of the deficit which 
is so nearly inevitable in undertakings of 
this sort, there were a few dollars of profit— 
a very few dollars, but even that seems a 
big thing in an undertaking like a series of 
symphony concerts. 

The orchestra played a series of six con- 
certs in the civic auditorium before audiences 
that very nearly filled the hall on each occa- 
sion. If there were vacant seats they were 
so few as to be scarcely noticed. The orches- 
tra was also put on the air by the Wiscon- 
sin Bank Shares Corporation in a series of 
concerts broadcast over WTMJ, which is 
the property of the Milwaukee Journal; and 
there were also some school and popular con- 
certs. All together, the total summed up to 
about twenty concerts during the season. 

The success of this opening season—a suc- 
cess exceedingly rare in the annals of Ameri- 
can symphony orchestra organizations in that 
there was no deficit—encourages Mr. Uihlein, 
Mr. Waller and their associates to continue 
with another season on a larger scale. It is 
planned to give more concerts, and perhaps 
also to give some out-of-town concerts. It is 
felt a certainty that when the time comes 
the house will be sold out solidly for the 
season; and the broadcasting contract has 
been renewed by this Bank Shares Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Uihlein in a very few words outlined 
the reasons for the success of the past sea- 
son, and of his faith in the success of the 
coming season. He pointed out that one 
might think that to organize an orchestra in 
Milwaukee in the face of the competition of 
so famous an organization as the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra might be foolhardy. He 
says, however, that the matter of price must 
be taken into consideration. The price for 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra tickets fig- 
ured out to about $2.75 a seat for each con- 
cert (if the writer has the figures correct, 
and he is dictating this from memory). The 
price asked by the Milwaukee Orchestra for 
the season of six concerts was five dollars, 
which figures out to less than eighty-five 
cents a ticket for each concert. There is a 
definite difference, and it is better, as Mr. 
Uihlein points out, to have a full house at 
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this price than to have half a house or less at 
the higher price. 

The result of the success of the season 
has brought the Milwaukee Orchestra letters 
from all sorts of places asking how the 
thing was accomplished, and detailed answers 
have been given in every case. One city 
which made a request for information was 
New Orleans, which has now organized an 
orchestra along similar lines. 

Mr. Uihlein says that the moment people 
begin to think symphony orchestra, they be- 
gin to think conductors, and invariably world 
famous conductors who will demand salaries 
which initial details of organization do not 
warrant. Then there is an idea that some 
of the world’s great orchestra instrumental- 
ists must also be engaged, and so on and 
so forth, which, according to Mr. Uihlein, 
is not the business way of doing things. Mr. 
Uihlein’s success with the new orchestra has 
been largely due to the fact that he has 
avoided all of these errors. By keeping 
expenses down he has been able to sell 
season tickets for the symphony concerts 
at the moderate rate above quoted. At the 
same time he does not feel, nor is there 
any reason to feel, that because the price 
is moderate the artistic excellence of the 
symphony concerts has been sacrificed. The 
plan simply follows along lines of that 
adopted by the Milwaukee Civic Concert 
Association and other similar organizations 
in giving a highly artistic season of con- 
certs at a moderate price, chiefly because 
the expenses are entirely covered by the ad- 
vance sale. 

After the initial concert given by Mr. 
Waller early last season and the drive in- 
stituted by Mr. Uihlein, the new orchestra 
began its season in January before an audi- 
ence of nearly 2,500, and as Edward John- 
son was soloist at the first introductory 
concert, so Rudolph Ganz was the soloist 
at this opening concert of the regular season. 

Mr. Waller has had a varied experience, 
and has already attained a wide reputation as 
a conductor. He has conducted opera in 
Paris, Boston, Chicago and Cincinnati; has 
appeared as guest conductor with many of 
the principal symphonic organizations in 
Europe, has acted as conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, and has ap- 
peared as guest conductor with the Roches- 
ter and Minneapolis symphony orchestras. 
That he is a thoroughly routined master of 
the baton has been proved on innumerable 
occasions in the past, and especially now 
that he has his own orchestra he has risen 
to artistic heights that have delighted Mil- 
waukee, which has the reputation of being the 
most musical city of its size in America. 

With Mr. Waller wielding the baton and 
Mr. Uihlein giving his attention to the ma- 
terial side of the undertaking, the Milwaukee 
Orchestra is destined to become one of Amer- 
ica’s finest. 


Officers of Mu Phi Epsilon 

The following officers were installed at 
the twenty-first National Convention of Mu 
Phi Epsilon: President—Bertha Marron 
ww Minneapolis, Minn.; vice-president— 
Gladys Stalling, Hollywood, Caiif.; secre- 
tary, Alma M. Geiser, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
treasurer—Dorothy Paton, Ann _ Arbor, 
Mich.; musical advisor—Marjorie G. Ken- 
ney, Chicago, IIll.; editor—Helena Munn 
Redewill, San Francisco, Calif.; alumnae 
officer, Norma Mueller, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
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Ruth Shaffner Vacationing 


On account of engagements in this coun- 
try in July and early September, Ruth 
Shaffner, American soprano, has foregone 
her usual summer trip abroad and has been 
vacationing in Michigan and Ohio. She 
will visit Quebec and Nova Scotia before 
returning to New York late in August. Re- 
cent engagements for this artist included 
appearances in Elyria, Ohio; Sharon, Pa., 
and Cleveland, Ohio. Before leaving for her 
vacation Miss Shaffner closed a busy season 
of concert and recital work, in addition to 
which she was active as teacher and as so- 
prano soloist at St. Bartholomew’s Church 


in New York. 


Lester Ensemble Appears at 
Atlantic City 


On August 3, the Lester Ensemble, spon- 
sored by the Lester Piano Company, pre- 
sented a concert at the Chelsea Yacht Club 
n Atlantic City, N. J. An audience of ap- 
proximately 300 members and their friends 
showed obvious pleasure by demanding many 
encores. The artists who appeared on this 
program were: Josef Wissow, pianist; Ar- 
vida Valdane, soprano, and Ruth Leaf Hall, 
accompanist. 


Houston to Hear Hughes 
Combination 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes will appear 
in a two-piano recital in Houston, Tex., on 
January 29. Prior to this engagement the 
artists will play their annual New York re- 
cital at the Town Hall on November 8, to be 
followed by another performance in the same 
auditorium on March 7. Other southern 
tour dates for Mr. and Mrs. Hughes have 
already been announced. 


Fortune Gallo Sails 


Fortune Gallo, of the San Carlo Opera, 
and also producer of operatic films, sailed for 
Europe last Saturday on the Aquitania, to 
dispose of the foreign rights for his picture 
of Pagliacci. Mr. Gallo will remain abroad 
several weeks, after which he will proceed 
to place his newest ope ratic “movie-singie,’ 
which is Barber of Seville, in English. 


Dr. Carl in Suatns Alps 


Dr. William C. Carl has been spending 
some time in the Swiss Alps, where he has 
also been preparing for next season. He 
has secured some interesting novelties abroad 
to present during the coming winter, and he 
expects to have more before his return to 
New York. The Guilmant Organ School 
will begin its fall term on October 7. 


A Unique Tribute to Althouse 


Malcolm Miller, in the Knoxville, Tenn., 
Journal, wrote the following about Paul Alt- 
house: “Make no mistake about it, that boy 
can sing. Talk about wild honey dripping 
from a forest oak, it’s as rough as a dull 
saw compared with the mellifluous, sym- 
pathetic warbling of that Paul fellow.” 
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A nae of “Ships, words sig Elizabeth 
Evelyn Moore, music by Robert S. Flag- 
ler.—A regular rollicking sailor song. 

Young Man, Chieftain! words by Mary 
Austin, music by John Alden Carpenter. 
—This reviewer did not know that Mr. 
Carpenter leaned toward Indian effusions 
in music. It seemed that his trend was 
rather toward modern French. However, 
whatever Mr. Carpenter does he does 
well, and the Young Man, Chieftain! is 
very much of a chieftain. 

Valzer Rosa, Italian words and music 
by Pietro Cimara, English words by Fred- 
erick H. Martens.—A very nice waltz 
song with a simple voice part. 

Morning, words by Frank L. Stanton, 
music by Oley Speaks.—An old song ar- 
ranged as a duet by Carl Deis. 

*Ouldn’t You? Words by F. E. Weath- 
erly, music by John C. Holliday.—Humor- 
ous. 

Poem of Mine, words by Mitchell Par- 
ish, music by Francis Gwynn.—A short, 
poignant tragedy. (G. Schirmer, Inc., 
New York.) 
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Stadium Concerts 
(Continued from page 5) 


airs, whose Eastern rhythm found, needless 
to say, an apt interpretation on the stage. 
Metal Fantasy, danced by Ted Shawn to 
music by Liadow, followed, and then a 
group of nine girls in Valse Extase, an ex- 
quisite ballet, beautifully conceived and exe- 
cuted. 

Josephine and Hippolyte, a number repeat- 
ed by popular request, came next. It is un- 
derstood that in this dance Miss St. Denis 
(Josephine) wears jewels which actually 
belonged to the ill-starred Creole lady, while 
Mr. Shawn, brave in scarlet and gold, as- 
sumes the role of Napoleon’s rival. This is 
a fascinating study, as interpreted by these 
two artists. 

Occupying the place of honor on the pro- 
gram was the Angkor-Vat ballet, a strange 
fantasy in the creation of which Miss St. 
Denis was inspired by the ruins unearthed 
in Cambodia. Its theme is the unfolding 
of a Khmerian day, as she imagines it, and 
the climax of this exotic pageant is based 
on the legend of the Naga Queen, the sym- 
bol of the Wisdom Principle, who first 
manifests herself as the Serpent Creature, 
then emerges as the Woman Soul. Miss St. 
Denis herself portrayed the Naga Queen, 
and Lester Shafer was the King of this 
ancient city. The stage pictures and light- 
ing in this number were as barbarically gor- 
geous as the theme demanded, and the danc- 
ing, both by the principals and the ensemble, 
embodied the best traditions of the Deni- 
shawn art. 

An interesting study of the American In- 
dian, Osage Pawnee Dance of Greeting, was 
Ted Shawn’s next solo, and after this came 
Ronde, for which Klarna Jinska, under the 
direction of Miss St. Denis, has trained a 
group of young people to express choreo- 
graphically the racial characteristic of the 
Jews. Miss St. Denis then interpreted a 
Brahms waltz and Liebestraum (Liszt), 
which she was enthusiastically encored. The 
Lamp, danced by Mr. Shawn, Miss St. Denis 
and the ensemble, and described as a 
“metaphysical ballet,” set to Les Preludes of 
Liszt, closed the program. 

Hans Lange directed the orchestra on all 
three nights. 

Avucust 16 AND 17 

Weather optimists who defied the freak 
storm of the afternoon and courageously 
gathered Saturday evening for the penulti- 
mate concert at the Stadium conducted by 
Albert Coates were well rewarded. Not 
only was the evening cool and clear, but the 
concert was one of the finest given under 
the direction of this distinguished English 
maestro. 

The program comprised Elgar’s march, 
Pomp and Circumstance, No. 1; Boccherini’s 
Soca i in C major; the Russian dance, 
Gopak, from The Fair of Sorochinsk, by 
Moussorgsky; Liadoff’s legend Kikimora; 
Wagner’s Ride of the Valkyries ; Balakireff’s 
Oriental fantasy Islamey, orchestrated by 
Alfredo Casella; Percy Grainger’s Shepherds 
Hey and Molly on the Shore, and Tschai- 
kowsky’s overture Romeo and Juliet. 

The Coates reading of the Russian music 
is always marked by a singular understand- 
ing of its characteristic rhythms and nuances. 
The Gopak had to be encored, so insistent 
was the demand, and the audience would 
have wished to hear Balakireff’s Islamey 
again had he consented to its repetition. 
Grainger’s delightful Shepherds Hey had to 
be repeated also; in these two numbers the 
orchestra went its own sweet way, unguided 
apparently by the director, except for a 
slight inclination of his head now and then, 
or the faintest movement of a finger of his 
expressive hands. 

The final number, Tschaikowsky’s over- 
ture Romeo and Juliet, was superbly con- 
ducted and played, and Mr. Coates and the 
members of the Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra must have felt the enthusiastic sym- 
pathy of their audience by the wave of 
applause which greeted its close. 

Sunday evening’s bad weather compelled 
an indoor concert in the Great Hall of City 
College, and thousands were turned away 
who had come hoping to enjoy the final con- 
cert under Mr. Coates’ direction this season. 

Again was apparent the understanding and 
authority with which Mr. Coates illumines 
all of the Russian music he interprets. At 
this last concert we heard Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s symphonic suite Scheherazade; 
Glinka’s overture to Russlan and Ludmilla ; 
excerpts from the Petrouchka of Stravinsky 
and the Poeme de 1’Extase by Scriabin. 

Mr. Coates, of English parentage, was 
born in Russia and studied with Scriabin 
himself. Understandable, therefore, is the 
reason for his perfect harmony with Russian 
music. There were several demands for 
repetitions and at the close the audience 
recalled him many times, finally rising in a 
farewell applause, to which Mr. Coates re- 
plied with a speech in which he expressed 
his admiration for the high quality and ex- 
cellence of the orchestra, I his appreciation for 
the reception given him by the Stadium audi- 


ences, and then said goodbye in Er glish, 


German, Russian and French. 
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(Continued from last week’s issue) 


I fancy I have seen signs of all the fore- 
going varieties of result among children who 
have been much “fed up” on concerts and 
elaborate music and comparatively starved 
with respect to the simple but wholesome 
foods that should have constituted their 
daily diet. And it all seems so unwise and 
unnecessary. There is surely music at any 
and all times that is big for children or big 
for youths, without using the music that is 
big for men and for musicians only. Not 
but what this latter might and should be 
used, too, but only as the rare eye-opening 
experience, not to be analyzed, not to be 
definitized into points of learning, but simply 
to shake the sediment of routine into solution 
again, that it may perchance settle into 
new and crystalline forms. Such is the fa- 
vorable reaction that should be sought; and 
to seek more is to create unfavorable reac- 
tions. The problem is the same with any 
grade of experience whatever, from the sim- 
plest to the greatest. It is to induce the re- 
action appropriate to the calibre of the ex- 
perience, and that sort of reaction only. To 
let the small but potentially beautiful daily 
experiences, that should be embraced in en- 
tirety and be assimilated into rich growth, 
as humdrum incidents is just as great 
but not greater, than to overplay 
of the student in rela- 
tion to greater experiences. I repeat, the 
experiences should be in grade, and the 
amount and definiteness of analysis, as de- 
pendent upon the kind of experience, should 
be nicely gauged. The comparative fre- 
quencies of the one kind of experience or the 
other constitutes the remaining and less 
difficult phrase of the problem. 

To speak in concrete terms the phono- 
graph has enabled us to bring large portions 
of the music of the world into the school 
room; radio broadcastings now constitute an 
additional agency ; meanwhile orchestra con- 
certs for children have grown apace; and 
within a short time it will be possible to 
bring an entire opera into the school to be 
both seen and heard in a reproduction that 
is an excellent replica of the original. For 
some pupils, at some times, programs of 
some kind, in some proportion to other in- 
struction, may well be employed from all 
these agencies. Even what might appear to 
he indiscriminate employment has its uses if 
pupils are not expected to exhibit an unnat- 


pass 
a mistake, 
the absorptive powers 


ural degree of comprehension and appre- 
ciation. There is no reason, for instance, 
why a child of six years should not hear a 
symphony orchestra; indeed, there are some 
reasons why he should. In such a case I 
should be indifferent to the program, just 
so long as the music was good, because a 
child at that age is not prepared to make 
any reactions whatever to compositional con- 
tent. I should not ask him questions or di- 
rect his attention to one factor or another 
for fear of spoiling his own direction of in- 
terest, but I should be pleased if he asked 
questions, and I should try hard to answer 
them. At the end of five or ten minutes— 
his sensibilities and attention-span would 
hardly permit his real musical experience to 
be longer, no matter how long he was kept 
within earshot—I should feel that a valuable 
and necessary but vague foundation for suc- 
ceeding experiences had been laid, and should 
be content. Danger would arise if my peda- 
gogical and uplift microbes stirred too vig- 
orously and led me to want to reveal too 
much of what /] felt to that defenceless 
youngster. This over-eagerness to uplift the 
children and masses is a constant danger. 
It is largely responsible for such over-stimu- 
lation, with its attendant dangers, as may 
sometimes be seen. 

With either elementary or high school 
pupils the principle is the same. There is a 
steady growth, a laying of cell on cell in 
the spiritual make-up, that can best go on 
in the schoolroom, given a wise teacher; 
and there is the bursting sunlight of a 
new experience that can quicken life through- 
out all the cells. The two must not be set 
in competition but must work in coopera- 
tion. If our schoolroom work grows dull 
and unfruitful by comparison, we have failed 
as teachers and can claim strength only as 
promoters. If the large musical experiences 
fail to attract the children, to the point that 
they do not seek them of their own accord, 
we have missed either the right range of ex- 
perience or the proper range of analysis. If, 
however, the regular basic school room work 
seems ever more musical and the extension 
programs ever more comprehensible as the 
two activities advance together, we are blest, 
because we have succeeded. 

The Standard Dictionary thus defines em- 
pathy: “The ascription of our emotional feel- 
ings to the external object which serves as 
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their visual or auditory stimulus.” As Ver- 
non Lee illustrates the meaning, a mountain 
rises because our eyes must rise to behold 
it; and it falls on the other side because our 
eyes must fall to follow its contour. Simi- 
larly a melody rises or falls because of some 
correlative actions (infinitely more obscure, 
however, than those of the eye in the case 
just cited) that take place within us; and 
its rhythm is vigorous or quiet, again be- 
cause the correlative actions within us are 
vigorous or quiet. 

It is clear, then, that the nature of the 
action in us determines the emotional quali- 
ties of the thing heard or seen. The question 
I would raise next is this: How much of 
this action within us, which lends to the 
object whatever character and tang it may 
have, is congenital and arises out of our 
original constitution, and how much is due 
to powers developed in us by active dealings 
with life? To put it in concrete terms: How 
far does an infant who has never walked 
catch the tang of march music merely be- 
cause he is a biped with potential duple leg- 
rhythm, as compared with the tang he catches 
after he has learned to walk? And we may 
as well extend the inquiry now and be 
done with it: If the infant became paralyzed 
before he walked, and never did walk, what 
would be the tang of martial music to him? 
What would be the tang of it, in that case, 
if he never saw other people march? What 
would be the tang of it if he did see them 
march, but without music and only heard 
march music separately? What would be 
the tang of it if he saw them march and 
heard the martial music in connection there- 
with? 

If you see this as I do, you will agree 
that these queries strike at the very heart 
of the question as to how much of a vivid 
appreciation of music can be expected from 
an organism undeveloped by active dealings 
with life, and with life in connection with 
music. The whole question of developing 
appreciation from listening alone, consid- 
ered without any reference to the student’s 
active dealings with music, opens out at 
this point. Moreover, it is not a problem 
of appreciation without any experience, but 
is a problem of a correlation between ex- 
perience and appreciation, implying that they 
are interdependent, that some more or less 
definitely fixed proportionings exist between 
them, and that they may rise or fall together. 

Doubtless some responses are predicated in 
our nature in the beginning. I have already 
mentioned the extraordinary power of sound 
upon us. A sudden fortissimo sound causes 
an infant sharp distress and startles us 
adults. Pure tones, ugly tones, high tones, 
low tones, awaken reactions that have vari- 
ous emotional colors even to an infant. I 
think it is idle to say that any sort of 
action upon the world about him, or most 
rudimentary dealing with the production of 
tones is necessary to fit the infant to exhibit 
these “appreciational” reactions. They must 
be implicit in the very auditory mechanism 
with its connections. One such connection, 
may it is true, be with the vocal apparatus. 
Prall mentions the possibility of this, but does 
not speak in positive terms, since informa- 
tion is lacking. But while the possibility of 
some emotional reactions is thus provided for 
by the very nature of our organism, those 
that are implicit are much too meagre to 
account for the reactions that later become 
observable. 

(To be continued next week) 


Novelty ery ate of Martha at 
U. of Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Summer School students 
of the University of Minnesota were treated 
to a distinct novelty on July 18 when the 
opera, Martha, was given in rather an un- 
usual manner. The singers stood in a sort 
of box in the center of the stage, while 
those acting the various roles performed on 
three separate stages, one to the left, one to 
the right, and another above the singers’ box 
—a veritable three ring circus. Needless to 
say, it all proved of keen enjoyment to the 
large audience. Earle G. Killeen directed 
the performance admirably, and Lester Raines 
staged it. 

The singers, headed by that popular and 
sterling tenor, Paul Althouse, who sang 
Lionel, included Eunice Steen, Maria Mat- 
yas, Kenneth Schon, Howard Laramy, Fritz 
Smith, Harold Miller, Regina Underwood, 
May Humphrey and Ruth Turner, assisted 
by the university summer chorus. Those act- 
ing the roles, back of a gauze curtain, while 
the singers rendered the music at the same 
time, were Marjorie Ellis Pilney, Charlotte 
Winget Chope, Howard Woo, Stanley T. 
Vaill, Thomas D. Rishworth, Rolf Rosseen, 
Clarence Jacobson, Elizabeth Brown Vaill, 
Betty Ruth Lawrence, Elizabeth Hartzell, 
the Minnesota Masquers and the National 
Collegiate Players. 

Paul 


James Gray, in the St. Pioneer 
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Press, said in part: “The thing was ex- 
tremely well done. Lights were manipu- 
lated so as to bring out a surprising amount 
of subtle detail in the silhouettes made by 
the actors. Their romantic poses were melt- 
ing and languorous and their comic antics 
lively. The music, of course, was delicious 
most of the time and it was sung delight- 
fully at all times’ by Paul Althouse, who 
ought to know how to sing opera and 
pre-eminently does, by Howard Laramy 
who knows how equally well, by Eunice 
Steen and Maria Matyas. The artists in 
pantomime were also skillful. Marjorie Ellis 
Pilney as the shadowy Martha was the 
most graceful, and Thomas Rishworth the 
most varied even though he did tend to let 
his drollery get in the way of the moments 
of more serious singing.” 

The Minneapolis Tribune was equally 
warm in its comments: “Hundreds of inter- 
ested spectators crowded the Northrop Me- 
morial auditorium at the University of Min- 
nesota Friday night to watch romantic opera 
fall victim to the ultra-modern in theatrical 
presentation. They saw opera stars, for the 
first time in the history of the theater, do 
nothing but sing, while the other members 
of a double cast interpreted the action in 
pantomime and silhouette. It was something 
entirely new in romantic opera—a novelty 
that imprisoned the opera stars in a velvet 
draped shelter in the center of the stage 
with nothing to do but listen for their cues 
and sing. On both sides of that shelter, 
and on top as well, the pantomimists moved 
and gestured, most of the time in shadowy 
silhouette behind thin gauze curtains—while 
the audience found itself, in due time, look- 
ing upon the opera stars as ventriloquists 
extraordinary.” 


News From the Field 


COLORADO 


Denver.—The Denver Teachers’ Club pre- 
sented the Denver Teachers’ Chorus during 
the latter part of the school year. The or- 
ganization was directed by John C. Dendel 
and the program was as follows: Great Is 
Thy Love (Bohm), Liebestraum (Liszt- 
Schipa), Thee (Schumann), sung by Earl 
Linder; Dreamin’ Time (Strickland) and 
Trepak (Tschaikowsky), by the Teachers’ 
Chorus; Spanish Dance (Moszkowski) and 
Londonderry Air (Kreisler), by Cole Trio; 
The Fairy Piper (Brewer), by the chorus; 
Let All My Life Be Music (Sparrows), A 
Love Note (Rogers) and Apple Blossoms 
(Kellie), by Sousan Cleverly; Cantata, Un- 
dine (Ware), by the chorus. 

OHIO 

Cleveland. Under the direction of Paul 
A. Barnes, the South High School of Cleve- 
land presented the band, orchestra and chorus 
just before the closing of school. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Egmont Overture 
(Beethoven), Stradella Overture (Suppe), 
Athalie (Mendelssohn), the last mentioned 
number was given with entire chorus and 
orchestra. The soloists were Luella Oecetjen, 
soprano; Ethel Hopkins, soprano; Daphne 
Gallagher, contralto; Jeanette Graver and 
Harriet Drombrowski, readers. Much fa- 
vorable comment was heard. Russell V. 
Morgan is the supervisor of music. 
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Sidney Sukoenig to Make 
American Debut 


As recently announced, Sidney Sukoenig, 
who is at present in Berlin where he has 
been attracting unusual notice through his 
piano performances, will return to America 
early in the autumn for his, debut at Car- 


August 


Harlip photo 
SIDNEY SUKOENIG 


negie Hall, New York, on the evening of 
November 2. It is interesting to read what 
the Berlin critics have had to say about this 
brilliant young pianist, who graduated with 
considerable glory from the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art two years ago, a prize student of 
James Friskin. 

European critics evidently consider him an 
artist of ability. “Musically warm- -blooded, 
and in every technical respect a virtuoso,” 
says the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of Ber- 
lin. “Sukoenig is one of those artists who 
know how to fascinate their listeners.” The 
Signale dur die Musikalische Welt, another 
Berlin paper, calls him “an artist of top 
rank,” while Der Tag, of the same city, says: 
“Of the piano recitals of the past week, we 
mention first of all that of Sidney Sukoenig ; 
very musical, as regards technic—a virtuoso.” 


Barra Scores at Hollywood Bowl 


Gennaro Barra recently scored another 
triumph when he sang at the Hollywood 
30wl for the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Carl Bronson, of the Los Angeles Evening 
Herald, said the following regarding the 
tenor’s appearance: 

“Gennaro Barra was the outstanding fea- 
ture and the hills have not echoed with such 
a voice in all the traditions of the bowl. 
Every phrase of his splendid tenor voice 
floated out over the broadened spaces with 
extraordinary beauty and the Cielo e mar 
aria from Ponchielli’s La Gioconda conveyed 
new impressions to the listener, for Barra is 
a singer who reaches in deeply to the feel- 
ings, in both tonal quality and grace of art. 

“Every word of the Tu ca non chiagni, by 
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De Curtis, soared clearly up and over the 
rim of the hills and the singer need not have 
used half his power to have scaled the 
heights. 

For an encore Barra sang La donna e 
mobile from Verdi’s Rigoletto, and the 
plume did fairly wave in the summer breeze. 
In this the singer most nearly approximates 
the Caruso fulness and gusto of any of the 
contemporary tenors.” 


Barth a Product of Virgil Method 


Among the many pianists, pupils of the 
Virgil Method, who have acquired unusual 
playing ability and won enviable reputations 
for themselves, Mrs. A. M. Virgil, founder 
of this method and director of the Virgil 
Piano Conservatory, recalls Hans Barth as 
a splendid example. He came to Mrs. Vir- 
gil at the age of seven, with no knowledge 
of English; he lived at the conservatory, 
spending only Sunday with his parents, and 
so earnest and conscientious was the child 
that it was not long before he attracted pub- 
lic attention through the students’ recitals 
offered by the conservatory. 

One of the boy’s first engagements was 
with a woman’s club at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, when he was invited to appear as 
Young Mozart, dressed in the style of 
Mozart’s time. Not only did he make a 
handsome little Mozart, but his playing was 
considered remarkable. 

The piano pedal for children’s use, manu- 
factured by Mrs. Virgil, was especially in- 
vented for young Barth, and Mrs. Virgil 
declares that it added much effectiveness to 
his playing. When he had been at the school 
less than a year, she says he had a velocity 
of 800 notes per minute in finger work and 
runs, and during the next four years (he re- 
mained at the school until he was twelve, 
when he started concertizing) his technic 
increased, also his velocity and the ability 
to play difficult pieces, which he memorized 
easily and always played without notes. 

Mr. Barth, who is now giving recitals 
throughout the country, is the inventor of 
the quarter-tone piano. 


Winifred Keiser’s Town Hall 
Debut 


Winifred Keiser, dramatic soprano, will 
make her debut before a New York audience 
at Town Hall in October, with Dr. Ian 
Alexander at the piano and with the assist- 
ance of a string quartet. Her program will 
be an interesting one. 

Although Miss Keiser aims for opera, she 
is well prepared for concert and oratorio. 
Carolyn Beebe, president of the New York 
Chamber Music Society, is said to have 
stated that Miss Keiser has a perfect voice 
placement and is a most promising young 
artist. She aspires in all ways to be an all- 
round, dependable musician. 


Lester Ensemble at U. of P. 


On July 16 the Lester Ensemble, spon- 
sored by the Lester Piano Company, pre- 
sented another highly successful concert in 
the Irvine Auditorium at the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. An audience 
of approximately 500 music-lovers expressed 
their pleasure at the entire program by much 
applause throughout the evening. The pro- 
gram consisted of popular compositions by 
composers both past and contemporary. 

The artists on this occasion were Elwood 
Weiser, baritone; Josef Wissow, pianist, and 
Ruth Leaf Hall, accompanist. 
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Bohemian Music at 
Ravinia Concert 
a Feature 
Familiar Operas Repeated and Audiences 
Enthusiastic 
RAviniA.—-The 


augurated last 


international concerts in- 
last year at Ravinia have met 
with considerable success. August 10 was 
devoted to Bohemian music composers. 
Eric DeLamarter nad prepared an excellent 
program and 


direction by the ‘ 


and 


it was played superbly under his 
hicago Symphony Orches- 
tra. The large attendance throughout the 
on Sunday afternoons proves that 
Louis Eckstein was correct when he decided 
to have these « which not only 
attended by musicians and concert-goers but 
also by the multitudes of foreign descent 
who honor composers of their own nation- 
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season 


are 


ncerts, 


MADAME But 


[ADA rERFLY, AuGusT 10 

A repetition of Madame Butterfly gave 
another opportunity to hear Elisabeth Reth- 
berg in the title role. The star of the night 
seconded by Giovanni Marti- 
Ina Bourskaya and 


was superbly 
nelli, Mario Basiola, 
others 
Avcust 11 
Joyous Soul, as Anima Allegra 1s 
translated in English, had another repeti- 
with the same cast heard previously 
well headed by Bori and Macbeth. 
Avucust 12 

Yvonne Gall and Edward Johnson in 
their respective roles of Marguerite and 
Faust, divided the honors in the repetition of 
Gounod’s. tuneful old 
Bit, Aucust 13 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci with 
star casts, crowded the theater once again 
to its capacity. General Director Eckstein 
is always most generous in giving his 
patrons the best—no matter what the expense. 
In Cavalleria, Rethberg was the Santuzza, 
le in which she has won the acclaim of 
In Pagliacci, Queena Mario once 


Nedda 


ANIMA LLEGRA, 
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opera. 
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DovusLe Bit, AuGcust 14 

Another double bill that is most popular 
at Ravinia is The Secret of Suzanne and 
La Vida Breve. In both operas Bori and 
lokatyan starred. 

BouemeE, Avucust 15 

Another repetition of Boheme brought to 
the front Queena Mario as Mimi, a role in 
which early in the season she made a per- 
sonal hit. The success then scored was more 
than duplicated at this hearing. Margery 
Maxwell, who counts Musette among the 
best in her repertory, was warmly applauded 
after her aria in the second act. Martinelli 
was the Rodolfo and the other Bohemians 
were Basiola Lazzari and Defrere. 

Tue BartTerep Brive, Aucust 16 

The week came to a happy conclusion with 
the repetition of The Bartered Bride, an 
opera which will be retained in the Ravinia 
repertory. 


Ithaca Military Band School Gives 
Concert 


One of the musical events of the Summer 
Band and Orchestra Camp of the Ithaca 
Military Band School (affiliated with the 
Ithaca Conservatory), located in the Catskill 
Mountains, near Saugerties, N. Y., was the 
presentation of a faculty ensemble under the 
leadership of Pierre Henrotte. The recital 
was given in the Band Camp Building on 
Sunday evening, August 17. 

This ensemble is composed of the dis- 
tinguished musicians, Pierre Henrotte, vio- 
linist and concert master of the Metropolitan 
Opera House; Gerald Kunz, violinist with 
the Eastman Quartet of Rochester; Paul 
Lemay, first viola of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony orchestra; Engelbert Roentgen, for- 
merly first cellist of the New York Sym- 
phony and for the past ten years first cellist 
of the Minneapolis Symphony, who will next 
winter be first cellist of the Metropolitan 
Opera House; and Margaret Christy, cellist 
from Minneapolis and a student of Mr. 
Roentgen. 

The program consisted of the Cesar 
Franck Quartet and the Schubert Quintet. 
These two works, played by the artists in 
their usual discriminating style, provided a 
music lovers’ evening which was highly 
creditable to the Summer Band and Orches- 
tra Camp in whose name they were pre- 
sented. 

This is one of many musical events pre- 
sented by Dean Williams at his Summer 
Camp. This branch of the Ithaca Military 
Band School which was opened for the first 
time June 23 will close for this summer Au- 
gust 29. Dean Williams plans many addi- 
tional features for next summer which will 
place this camp among the foremost institu- 
tions of its kind. 


Broadmoor Country Club Sponsor- 
ing Outdoor Opera 


The Broadmoor Country Club, at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., is sponsoring a season of 
professional out-door summer operas un- 
der the direction of Irving Wertheim. The 
first performance was scheduled for last 
Saturday evening, August 16, and the operas 
chosen were Cavalleria Rusticana and Pa- 
gliacci. Other operas listed for production 
are Rigoletto, Martha and I] Trovatore. 


Von Schillings Elected President 


Cable advices from Germany announce the 
selection of Dr. Max von Schillings, guest 
conductor at the Staatsoper in Berlin and 
recently engaged as the principal conduc- 
tor for the third American tour of the Ger- 
man Grand Opera Company, as president of 
the Association of German Composers to 
succeed Richard Strauss upon the latter's 
retirement. 
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August 


LEONORA CORTEZ, 
American pianist, who will begin her European concert tour with orchestra at Scheven- 
ingen, Holland, on September 2, followed by appearances in Munich, Vienna, Budapest, 


Prague, 


Milan, Paris, London, Stockholm, Oslo, Frankfort, Cologne and Hambura. 


Miss Cortez will return to America in December to fulfill engagements both in this 
country and Canada. 
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Harold Bauer is to play at Guilford, 
Conn., on August 25, in the auditorium of 
the First Congregational Church, under the 
auspices of the Guilford Chamber Music 
Festivals. 

Mildred Dilling has been engaged by 
the Woman’s Club of Orange, N. J., for a 
special guest day program on October 15. 
The harpist, who is now sojourning at 
Etretat, France, will return to New York 
in time for this opening appearance at the 
start of her 1930-31 American tour. 

Carl Friedberg has been sojourning in 
southern France after a strenuous season in 
New York. He will be in Baden-Baden, 
Germany, during August and early Septem- 
ber to conduct classes for the young Ameri- 
can artists who go to Europe with him 
every season, and he will be back in America 
by October 1 to begin his master classes at 
the Juilliard Foundation and Damrosch In- 
stitute. The pianist also will be heard ex- 
tensively in recital and with orchestra next 
season, 

Henriette Michelson is 


spending the 


summer with the Dalcroze School at Lu- 
cerne-in-Maine, where she is doing a con- 
siderable amount of teaching and playing. 


Horace White Dead 

Horace White, blind pianist, passed away 
last month, in his late twenties. Mr. White 
was born and reared in St. Louis, and ap- 
peared as soloist with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He went to Seattle about 
five years ago to study at the Cornish School 
with Calvin Brainerd Cady. He spent one 
year in Europe with Mr. Cady, following 
which he returned to the Cornish School and 
continued his musical work there under the 
same guidance. Two years ago Mr. White 
was married to Stella Hoogs, another pupil 
of the Cornish School. He was called East 
last spring on account of the illness and 
subsequent death of his mother. Three weeks 
after her death, which was in the early part 
of July, the blind pianist also passed away. 


Hattstaedt in New York 
John J. Hattstaedt, president of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Music in Chicago, is 
spending a few days in New York, following 
a visit to Poland Springs. 
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Melnikoff Returns From 


Triumphs in Europe 


Now Preparing for Forthcoming Tour 
of the United States—New York 
Recital Scheduled for Carnegie 
Hall in October 


One of the most outstanding European 
debuts an American violinst has achieved 
in recent years is accredited to Harry Melni- 
koff, an artist under the Arthur Judson 
management, who recently returned to this 
country. Mr. Melnikoff is now preparing his 
repertory for his forthcoming tour of the 
states, which will commence with a concert 
at Carnegie Hall in New York in October. 

Sponsors of Mr. Melnikoff do not refer to 
him as a “boy prodigy,” even though he is 
now only eighteen. They prefer to present 
him to the public as a finished musician and 


HARRY MELNIKOFF 

a dignified artist who has won fame and 
international recognition by the brilliant 
mastery of his art rather than as an unusual 
child genius. 

Young Mr. Melnikoff studied with the 
late Leopold Auer and the still potent Victor 
Kuzdo. He was born in Worcester, Mass., 
and lived there in the early years of his 
life. When he appeared as soloist with the 
Worcester Symphony at the age of eight, he 
created such a sensation that many managers 
attempted to persuade his parents to send 
him on a tour of the world. His parents 
were tempted to thus capitalize on the child’s 
genius, but they finally decided to educate 
him like any normal boy so that his general 
education might proceed with his musical 
development. They decided he was too 
fragile to travel around the world. He was 
permitted to play with other boys of his age, 
and the result was that he became athletic 
in his early teens. At the age of fourteen 
Harry Melnikoff was junior tennis cham- 
pion of his city. 

After studying under Auer and Kuzdo for 
several years, Melnikoff made his Metropoli- 
tan debut on December 1, 1929, at the Guild 
Theater, New York. New York critics ac- 
claimed him and he was immediately signed 
for a concert tour of the leading cities of 
Europe. During the winter season of 1930, 
Melnikoff appeared in London, Berlin, Vi- 
enna, Paris, Hague and other musical centers 
of Europe. His reception wherever he ap- 
peared was sensational. In Vienna, the 
audience called for encore after encore and 
then refused to leave the theater. The man- 
agement was finally forced to turn off the 
lights so that the crowd might leave. He 
received similar ovations everywhere in Eu- 
rope. Some of the critics in Berlin declared 
that he was America’s most important con- 
tribution to music in recent years. 

Although undoubtedly one of the outstand- 
ing younger violinists, Melnikoff impresses 
one as a typical American youth. His hob- 
bies are those of the average youth of the 
land. He likes to swim, play tennis, dance, 
attend the theater and other kindred recrea- 
tions. His love for his instrument, however, 
predominates. 

For his age, Mr. Melnikoff is an unusually 
intelligent and balanced young man. He has 
a great confidence in the future of music in 
this country. He believes that the radio, 
instead of making the lot of the concert 
artist harder, is greatly stimulating the in- 
terest of the American public in good music 
and is educating the youth of the nation to 
the fact that good music contributes essen- 
tially to the joys of living. M. 


Josephine Forsyth Received at 
White House 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip Andrew Myers were 
received by President Hoover recently at 
the White House, together with Signor and 
Signora Pietro Gentile and Ruth Bowes of 
Los Angeles, and Captain and Mrs. C. C. 
Calhoun of Washington. Mr. Gentile pre- 
sented the President with a parchment scroll, 
bearing a message of goodwill from the 
people of California. 

During the past season Mr. Gentile sang 
with great success in his concert programs 
two compositions by Mrs. Myers (well- 
known professionally as Josephine Forsyth), 
namely, O Hearken, Today, and her musical 
setting of The Lord’s Prayer, published by 
G. Schirmer. 
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Much open air music falls on closed ears. 
———__—@— — 

The artist that is always expecting criticism gets it. 

National music, if it is good enough, becomes in- 

ternational music. 


The Hollywood Bowl is of the 


but does not inebriate. 
———“ — 


America has many of the best popular songs in the 


variety that cheers 


world, but also some of the worst. 
Dcinainans 


Notoriety and fame are often confounded in our 
language. And this holds good i in music. 


Many debutants will male their appearance this 
Fall and their disappearance before the Winter 


arrives. 
> 


Two happy hours in a music teacher’s life are when 
he gives the last lesson before vacation and the first 


one after vacation. 
a en 


Rosenthal once said that a pianist who is always 
pointing out that “feeling is the chief thing” is sure 
to be a poor technician. 

It is better, says Shaws, to wait until people are 
dead before one says anything unkind about them. 
Chat is what the artists think. 


It would seem that to obtain a — ative engagement 
with a jazz organization a musician must have an 
enviable reputation as a symphonic player. 


“Music is the medicine of the mind,” said a French 
philosopher. True; but which is the soothing syrup, 
which the stimulant and which the castor oil ? 


spastiin” EES 

Every small town has at least one pianist who plays 
better than Paderewski, a violinist who can make 
Kreisler blush and a singer who can warble all around 
Galli-Curci. 


player who admits that another 
plays a better game (or even as good) than he does 
is indeed a rare bird. The same might truthfully be 
asserted of vocal teachers. 
chee 25 eee 

The following was noted the other day in a 1905 
my, of the New York Tribune. It was written by 
H. E. Krehbiel, the then Dean of New York music 
sain “When chaos is come again Ein Heldenleben 
(Richard Strauss) may loom up as a very example 


\ good bridge 
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of serious and beautiful musical art. We cannot 
conceive how it shall be before then.” 

—_——_o— —_—— 

Moszkowski, Rubinstein and Strauss-Tausig used 
to be familiar names on piano recital programs. 
Who does not want them now? The pianists, the 
public, or both? 

a 

Paraphrasing a French epigram on the subject of 
marriage—It does not matter whether you become 
a professional musician or not, because in either case 
you regret it. 

sicnliclitincct 

The phenomenal success of Leschetizky as a piano 
teacher has been explained by his pupils in various 
ways. But one reason for it undoubtedly was the fact 
that he always collected his tuition fees in advance. 

ee ee 

For some obscure reason the Amnerises in Aida 
productions are nearly always much more attractive 
than the Aidas, which makes one wonder what ails 
Radames’ eyes. But then, love is blind, according 
to the old saying. 

re 

In 1923 a New York paper said that if it is right 
to refer to screen productions as the “movies,” the 
spoken drama should be called the “speakies.” How 
odd this reflection sounds now, since the advent of 
the “talkies.” 

en 

“All lovers of sights, I conclude, are philosophers, 
because they take pleasure in acquiring knowledge. 
And those who delight in hearing are a very singular 
set to reckon among philosophers—those, I mean, 
who will never, if they can help it, be present at a 
philosophical discussion, or any similar entertain- 
ment, but are unfailing attendants at every Diony- 
sian festival, whether held in town or country, and 
run about as if they had let out their ears on hire 
to listen to all the choruses of the season.” That 
is what Plato wrote in Greek about twenty-four cen- 
turies ago. Did he refer to the Mozart Festival or 
the Harrisburg May Festival of his day? If he 
preferred sights to sounds, perhaps he spent his 
evenings at the movies. 

eee eee 


WHY ARE BIG ARTISTS BUSY? 

Milton V. O’Connell’s advertisement, which has 
been appearing in the Musicat Courter, should be 
given wide publicity. It reads as follows: 

“Why are the ‘big artists’ always busy ? 

“Because the public of the nation knows all 
about their activities—their personalities—and 
their work. 

“Countless ‘just as good’ artists fail because 
they have not been adequately and properly pre- 
sented to the general public. 

“The ‘big artist’ does not ‘experiment’ with 
cheap press agentry but employs the best and 
most succesful newspaper brains to distribute 
information to the public. 

“There are a lot of new ‘big artists’ just wait- 
ing to become known.” 

These statements speak for themselves, and the 
truth of them cannot be denied. They have a special 
force, coming as they do from a successful promo- 
ter of artists, a man who knows the business side of 
music thoroughly in all its branches and phases. 

It has been said over and over again that too many 
musicians refuse to recognize the business side of 
the profession. 

The “romantic idealists” insist upon looking upon 
music as an “art” and include everything pertaining 
to music in this phase of the matter. 

It is quite true that the getting of pupils, the get- 
ting of engagements, the collecting of bills, and other 
things pertaining to the business side of music, are 
“an art.” However, these things are, like adver- 
tising, also a business. Advertising is itself an art, 
and the big artists are succesful because they are 
big artists and also because they understand the art 
of advertising. 

ee eel 


THE AUTO TOLL 

Deaths and injuries caused by automobiles seem 
to concern us little enough so long as we have no 
knowledge of or acquaintance with the victims, but 
when they touch us personally or through our pro- 
fessional associations we are likely to wake up to 
the dreadful scourge that is upon us. 

It is a pitiful thing to think of a man like Eugen 
Putnam being cut off in his prime from such a cause ; 
no less pitiful to think of Bodanzky being robbed of 
his eighteen-year-old son for no reason but careless- 
ness. 

Life at all times has had its dangers, dangers 
which have gradually grown less numerous with 
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The Why Of It 


Certain ambitious, enterprising and romantic 
musicians have a habit of urging reasons of all 
sorts as to why music should be prosecuted as a 
profession or a vocation, why music should be 
included in the life of every child and every 
adult. The idea seems to be that music is the 
salvation of the world and without it we will 
sooner or later sink to destruction. 

It is a great pity that any such reasons should 
ever be urged for the existence and use of music. 
It is always a pity to enter into an argument 
wherein it is impossible to place a certain in- 
escapable premise. 

These arguments about music and the other 
arts are as difficult to maintain as arguments 
concerning religion. It is as easy to prove the 
existence of an after-life ‘as it is to prove the 
value of music. 

Life is full of mysteries for which no solu- 
tion has as yet been found, and the importance 
of music, if it has any importance, is one of 
them. No amount of talk, no succession of finely 
turned phrases, will prove from present knowl- 
edge the value or importance of music any more 
than such panegyrics have ever succeeded in 
proving anything whatever concerning an after- 
life or the truth of any one of the accepted re- 
ligious dogmas of this or past ages. 

This does not mean, nor is it intended to 
imply, that music or religion, or any of the 
other mysterious elements in life, are useless, 
or are, indeed, any less useful than their most 
enthusiastic protagonists proclaim. It simply 
means what it says: that it is impossible to prove 
anything without a starting point of definite fact, 
and that there is in these things of the mind or 
of the emotions no single fact thoroughly ac- 
ceptable and indisputable from which to start. 
If one is fortunate enough to find these elements 
of life attractive, if they hold meaning for a 
person and aid him to get happiness, content- 
ment and peace in life, he is fortunate. If not, 
he is perhaps unfortunate, but even that is not 
proved. For there are people living today, and 
always have been in the past, to whom neither 
religion nor any of the arts mean anything what- 
ever, and they seem to be able to live contented 
and useful lives in spite of this. 

What one objects to in the arguments of such 
musicians is that unproved arguments detract 
so terribly from the high esteem in which music 
should be held by the public. If this esteem 
could rest, as it has in the past, merely upon the 
element of love, there would be no special 
reason for fear of its loss; but when one begins 
to argue the public takes thought, discovers that 
the arguments are unacceptable, and is not un- 
likely to turn directly against music as a result. 

Some one remarked the other day that the 
best way to get people to attend musical per- 
formances is to convince them that they will 
have a good time. Probably that approaches 
near to the whole truth of the matter. To the 
average person music is a pleasure, and if it 
were not a pleasure he would not concern him- 
self with it. 

It would seem that the best publicity for mu- 
sic, to make the public increasingly “music 
minded,” would be simply to continue persis- 
tently and unendingly to urge that music is one 
of life’s greatest pleasures. To the vast majority 
of people this is already an accepted fact. Radio 
advertisers have come to the conclusion that 
nothing attracts listeners so successfully as mu- 
sical programs, and nearly all of the biggest pur- 
chasers of radio time offer the public musical 
programs. Some of them are good, some of 
them otherwise, but at least they are music. 

The thing to talk is music as music, not as a 
cure-all. We have no need to bother our heads 
about the why of it. Let us have faith in music’s 
own power to make friends, and “boost” it with- 
out apology. 





advancing civilization, science, ordered government 
and peace. But with the development of mechanical 
appliances we seem to be facing a new and appalling 
menace not only to life but to our living as well. 
The unemployed orchestra player will tell you that he 
would almost as soon be killed by an automobile as 
slowly starved to death by the sound picture com- 
petition. 

Perhaps in some future time we will learn to con- 
trol these new inventions when they are no longer 
new. We will learn all the quicker if a little care is 
exercised in their use—and a little consideration for 
“the other fellow.” 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Saratoga, N. Y., August 19, 1930. 

A correspondence-covered desk needs first consid- 
eration and sifting. 

There is Charles L. Wagner, who writes from 
Salt Lake City that he has been viewing the statues 
of Joseph and Hiram Smith and Brigham Young. 
Charles L. adds: “I always thought the Smith Bros. 
came from Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The prophet 
Brigham Young had nineteen (19) wives—couldn’t 
be done in this day and age.” 

2PRre 

My recent famous ping pong victory over Max 
Schmelling and my prediction that he will whip Jack 
Sharkey when they fight again, brings this jeering 
communication from a determined doubter : 

215 West 23d Street, New York, July 30. 
Dear Variations: P 

You are an intrepid adventurer and your bold generosity 
is only exceeded by your dislike for Parsifal. Therefore, 
I accept your kind offer and will take Ten Dollars’ worth 
of that Schmelling dough, adding another Five that he will 
not carry over three rounds in ten, and still another Five 
that I can lick you straight sets on any ping-pong table in 
the country at any time you say. Name the stakeholder and 
the time the cash should be deposited. 

Yours for larger ping-pong balls and fewer palookas 
from the other side. 

Yours truly, 
T. F. Gannon. 
eRe 


Frank E. Peterson writes: “I am just starting out 
to be a composer, but I imagine that my front name 
will not help me in the career. In my place, would 
you change it to Franz? Look at Franz Schubert, 
Franz Liszt, Franz (Francois) Chopin. Could you 


imagine them being named Frank?” 
ae ae 

Paul Howard, Australian pianist, bulletins from 
Adelaide that he plays nearly all of Godowsky’s 
original compositions, which is unusual enough to 
warrant the attention of the keyboard fraternity. 
Mr. Howard continues: 

Why don’t the wandering minstrels play Godowsky’s 
works? They are the most wonderful works in the world 
to date. I can only suppose they have no time to stop 
and learn them, but if they would contrive to stock some 
of his original compositions they would find amazing bene- 
fit and satisfaction. ’ 

When Bachaus was at my house to supper one night last 
season I said to him, “You ought to learn this Godowsky 
Sonata. It would make a program for you, no need to play 
anything else. Just see how magnificent it would look if 
it were billed, and the programs read 

Bachaus 
will play a Sonata 


y God. 
(we always speak of Godowsky as ‘God’ in my home).” 
Bachaus said, “Oh, people might say ‘My God.’” 


Mr. Howard winds up his letter with this thought : 
“One’s heart must warm to the enthusiasm and fer- 


vor of your country and your magnificent journals.” 
zeRre*e 

Irwin M. Cassel (husband of Mana-Zucca), who 
owns the leading department store of Miami, Florida, 
takes his eye off the cash register long enough to send 
the attached : 

August 4, 1930. 
Dear Variations: 

I have been a reader of THe Musicat Courter for some 
twenty odd years and a regular subscriber for almost that 
entire period. Your paper is no doubt the most interesting 
publication of its kind in the world. 

However, I am astounded at the policy which moves you 
to print such a disturbing dissertation on Beer, which I have 
just read in your issue of August 2. . 

I am sure that none of the music critics on your paper 
ever used such vivid description in reporting a concert or 
other great musical event, as you employ in chanting the 
praises of Léwenbrau! 

I quote: “It oozes down the throat—soft unctuousness— 
a large beaker of golden brown creamy, maple colored 
froth,” etc., ete. 

What sacrilege, in a musical column and a Prohibition 
country ! 

And for what reason, if not maliciously to arouse the 
jealousy of those Musicat Courter readers who have to 
stay here during the summer? 

Instead of talking so much about that brew, why didn’t 
you bring home a few bottles for your extra dry subscrib- 
ers’ 

May I suggest, in this day of prize giving, that you offer 
a premium of two bottles of Léwenbrau for each new sub- 
scription to your worthy paper—one bottle for the sub- 
scriber and one for the solicitor. 

In the event that you adopt this plan, I am ready to give 
up my well-going business in Miami, and make application 
to become a subscription solicitor for THE Musica Courter. 
Please put me on the tentative list immediately so that I 
may be among the first in the rush for those jobs. 

Well, anyway, here’s to the “four B’s” you speak about, 
and to the continued success of THE Musica Courter. 

Yours very truly, 


Irwin M. CASSEL. 
eRe 


Another Florida letter is from William Geppert, 


of the Musicat Courter staff, who is seeking rest 
and health in Sarasota. He lauds the Florida quiet 
and climate, and continues: 


It is from ten to fifteen degrees cooler here than in those 
hot places in the north. And as to quiet, the people here 
are too lazy to make any noise. So I get lots of sleep and 
do nothing but loll around. 

“Loéwenbrau.” 

I shall be glad to get over this rest cure, for even now 
I feel the ambition to be doing something. 

“Lowenbrau.” Oh! 

I had a talk with the policeman here yesterday, and he 
told me it had been so long since he had made an arrest, 
even for speeding, that he would not know how to make 
one. He did not have a gun and I asked him about it. He 
said he was supposed to carry one, but it was too hot, the 
gun was heavy, and he might get into trouble, but he did 
not seem to feel it would happen as that would require some 
one to do some work. I then asked him about bootleggers. 
His reply was that they just let them do as they wanted to, 
and that did not encourage them to do anything much, if 
they are native Floridians. 

“Lowenbrau.” Oh! 

I am trying to figure out just why we Northerners work 
so hard. These people down here get as much out of life 
as we do, they are far more satisfied, and that is the end of 
all things, if one is satisfied, nicht war? 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
eRe 


It is claimed that a London concert hall audience 
can be cleared inside three minutes. I know a so- 
prano like that—London Passing Show. 


Here is something worth while, which the sender 
clipped from Colour, a South Australian publication : 


A PIANOFORTE RECITAL 

A keyboard. 

Fact everywhere. 

An atmosphere, too, of Fact, 

She came. 

The keyboard lay stretched supine. 

The atmosphere closed upon her every movement, 
Defining her sharply in the light— 

Just those forms, just that life, just that warmth, 
Color, glow, flesh-precise, mathematical. 

The atmosphere etched her arms, 

Bare, perfect, live; 

Arms lax, drooping by her sides, 

Poise erect, 

She sat, still by the keyboard. 

The audience sat up. 

Fact spoke clearly 
Of mahogany, gilded walls, upholstery, 
Dress suits, satin, lace, silk, 

Backs of heads, bare shoulders, and stiff collars. 
The keyboard lay stretched 

Supine, black, white,—ivory. 

Suddenly 

Like a branch of the willow 

Lifted on a breath of the wind, 

Stooping low, low, down to the stream, 
Her arms lifted in air, 

Gently to bend, bend down to the keyboard: 
And the keyboard woke, 

And ran music 

Like the stream! 

Like a flower 

That bends upon her stalk, 

She bent her head 

Lower, nearer, nearer, 

Breathed and spoke, 

To her white prancing pal fries 

Her fingers—galloping the ivory surf, 

And the notes rushed and leaped, 

Danced and whirled and scurried 

Like nymphs to the water’s edge; 

Ran before her chasing fingers 

Down the scale, 

Round the gilded walls, 

Up the straight backs of men, 

Up the stiff backs of women and chairs, 
Ruffling the dignity of Fact! 

Down the veins of rheumatic old gentlemen, 
Down the capillaries of old Lumbago, 

Up and down, laughing and trilling, 
And skipping and screaming and 
Thundering ! 
Ruffling all the dignity of Fact, 
Unfurling worlds within worlds of Truth! 
She ceased : 
The atmosphere was filled 
With the flying debris of Fact, 
And the sprites of Truth 
Still danced and made merry. 
The Audience sat up j 
And clapped, sat up and clapped— 
oe ” elves away! 

ruth gathered up her fair r ‘ 
And fer p y worlds 
The dignity of Fact was restored. 

Frepoon Kapragi. 


zee, 

Professor Bramer, famous English scientist, de- 
clares that man is the highest form of animal life. 
Does the good professor include Rudy Vallee 
addicts ? ; 

eee 


The man of the future will be deaf because of talkies and 
blind because of movies; so says an eminent authority. If 
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he is, he will not be bothered by the neighbor’s loud speaker. 
New York Evening Sun. 
eRe 

In the letters of George Sand one looks in vain 
for intelligent mention of Chopin’s music, or true 
understanding of its nature, originality, and impor- 
tance. The madame evidently believed Chopin to be 
a genius and let it go at that. Her opinion seems to 
have been based on what some of Chopin’s great 
contemporaries thought of him. She had no real 
interest in music, for although she lived during the 
most luxuriant flowering of its romantic period, she 
never speaks in her letters of Berlioz, Wagner, 
Meyerbeer, Verdi, Mendelssohn, Schumann. She 
knew Liszt well and corresponded frequently with 
his mistress, the Countess D’Agoult, but Sand’s ref- 
erences to Liszt are always personal, never musical. 
She was an intimate friend also of Pauline Viardot- 
Garcia, and entertained her often at Nohant, yet we 
read in the Sand letters only that Pauline sang “beau- 
tifully” or “wonderfully.” 

Sand was as superficial about painting. She failed 
to grasp the significance of Delacroix, Chopin’s 
friend. Her chief interest and understanding con- 
cerned literature and literary artists. Her best let- 
ters are written to them. 

zeRe*e 
New York, July 25 
Dear Variations: 

I would suggest that you start a “Believe It Or Not” 
column in your worthy magazine and I herewith contribute 
a bit of news as a starter. Disbelieve this or not: _ 

Visiting a friend the other day in New York's swankiest 
maternity hospital, and having admired her newly-born 
baby, I was making my exit down the softly carpeted cor- 
ridor when I encountered a gentleman in a pair of Lido 
pajamas and accessories, sauntering toward me. He dis- 
appeared into the room adjoining my friend’s 

What was my amazement to recognize the well known 
and temperamental features of our great conductor, Leopold 
Stokowski ! 

I gasped to the accompanying nurse: “Why—why—wasn't 
that Stokowski?” i 

“Oh, yes,” she replied placidily, “he is staying here.” 

“You don’t say,” I whispered; “but what's the idea?” 

“Oh, nothing at all, just staying here,” she repeated 

And with that I was forced to be content. 

Believe It Or Not. 

Yours very truly, 
(Mrs.) J. Drxon. 
eRe, 

The picture in this installment of Variations shows 
the Paris Grand Opera announcing one of its usual 
novelties, Les Huguenots. The same week presented 
these other rarely heard works, William Tell, Tann- 
hauser, Faust, and Romeo and Juliet. I remarked 


A FACADE OF THE PARIS GRAND OPERA 
The rueful expression on the face of the editor-in-chief 
of the MustcaL Courter is due to sorrow at the un- 


changing repertoire of the Paris Grand Opera. (See 


affiche on colonnade.) 


jeeringly to Clarence Lucas, who took the photo- 
graph. A patriotic Parisian by adoption, he retorted: 
“Well, what have you got at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in July ?” 
Re 

In Twelve Against the Gods, William Bolitho’s 
book of historical adventures, the chapter on Lola 
Montez has this passage of interest-to musical per- 
sons: “She was borne within range of the great 
Franz Liszt. He, like herself, was then at the height 
of his beauty; he had the looks of Byron without 
his pose, more sense, more heart, and some say more 
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Even today his portrait as a young man 
makes women thoughtful. If Lola’s adventure had 
had any possible issue, that was Liszt; and the pian- 
ist, entangled in long intrigues that were steering 
him remorselessly to some final domesticity, caught 
at her, like a rope or a rainbow. They met, loved 
and were together—no one knows how long. Not 
more than a few months, in any case. In the winter 
of 1844 they were at Dresden, where Liszt had an 
enormous, mad Then in Spring of 1845 
they arrived at Because of Lola, Liszt broke 
with the mother of his children, the Comtesse 
d’Agoult. Soon after their Paris visit they parted 
forever. Neither has told the world what happened, 
not even the beginnings, not even the end; they 
chattered willingly about every secret but this. Nor 
did anyone their confidence about it. It is a 
strange thing.” 


genius. 


success. 
Paris. 


have 


\ 
However, Bolitho is wrong in 
had no pose. He had plenty of it, except that it 
concerned his art more than his person. Both Byron 
and Liszt are excusable for posing. They justified 
it with what they gave to the world. 
2m ® 
Samuel E. Asbury, who is writing an epical opera- 
pageant of the history of Texas, forwards this ver- 
dict : “I have received a lot of letters about the pic- 
ture of my pianistic den, which you published in your 
paper. The way to get widely acquainted and 
accredited in Texas musically, it seems, is through 
New York, by way of the Musitcat Courter. Not 
that the musicians who know me are not my friends; 
but old Texas is a big state and there are five grand 
f served by five sets of papers and 
knows all the musicians of 
Nor all the plumbers, 


saying that Liszt 


divisions of it, 
periodicals. No one 
Yexas, or is known of them. 
for that matter.” 
a 
“Only America has an Independence Day on which 
a person can get arrested for taking a drink.”— 
London (¢ )pinion. 
| a 
Fifth St., Santa Monica, 
July 16, 1 
V ariati ms? ; 


The last 


Dear 
time I wrote you, you very courteously pub- 
lished my “Militant challenge from the West.” 

This, if you so desire, you may call “An offer from the 
West.” Your pertinent remarks concerning modern music 
I hope will bear fruit for it is concerning such that this 
letter is written 

Here is another challenge and offer 
me a decent violin concerto or sonata, 
certo, written in modern or ultra-modern style, fit to play. 
and I will gladly pay ten dollars for it—BUT on two con- 
ditions: no works I mention here will be considered and, 
secondly, I must like the work. With emphasis on the I. 

Works by Prokofieff, Caseila, Szymanowski, Dupuis, 
Manen, Cecil Burleigh, Stock, Schelling, Milhaud, Glazou- 
noff, Williams, Dohnanyi, Sibelius, Elgar, and Conus are 
barred. 

Do not mention the concertos by Bach, Beethoven, Brahms 
or Tschaikowsky, as the Bach are really for organ, the 
seethoven for piano, the Brahms and Tschaikowsky for 
but not real violin concertos 

All summed up, the Bruch, Wieniawski (No. 2), the 
Vieuxtemps No. 4, the Mendelssohn, and Lalo’s Symphony 
Espagnole, are the only ones worth playing and these have 
been played to death and for one very good reason—they 
are the only ones worth while to the violinist and his public. 
Especially the public who pay the dollars to hear what 
they like 

The four concertos named above, and Lalo’s work (three 
movements of which are generally played and which might 
be termed a concerto in that form) are today the best bets 
in the violinist’s repertoire. 

The moderns, including Respighi, with his Concerto Gre- 
goriano, and alli the others mentioned above are, as far as 
idiomatic violin concertos are concerned, absolutely a non 
est quantity. 

Snow me a good one 

Sonatas are almost as 


combined :—Show 
especially the con 


wechestra, 


and the price is yours. 
bad. The writer has as yet not 
seen the ones by Arnulio Miramontes or Thomas Vincent 
Cator, but if they are in Bela Bartok’s vein then please 
don’t include them 
I have all the classic sonatas I 
honest-to-God modern one fit to play 
that form is a sample I do not wish; 
say I play it, but only because 
Now, we come to the matter of small works. 
bought and given away most of the small violin 
such as Emerson Whithorne’s Blue Dusk, The 
by Milhaud, the copyings by Kochanski and Nin, 
others too numerous to mention 
So far I have kept two, The Jota, by De 
and Granadina, by Nin and arranged by 
violin playing I certainly enjoy). 
lease do not send the Myths by Szymanowski, al- 
h I confess to a liking for the first one, which Kochan- 
i Luboschiitz both gave in Los Angeles 
any one suggest even a small number other than 
I will not pay ten dollars for them but will pay the 
provided they suit me. 
Y ours sincerely, 
FREDERICK 


wish but I want a real 

Debussy’s failure in 

although I am sorry to 
it is Debussy. 

I have 
numbers 
Saudades de 
Brazil, 
and many 
Falla-Kochanski, 
Kochanski 


price asked and gladly, 


GROVER. 
ner Fe 
Walter Winchell, of the Daily Mirror, says that 
there are two things he has just found out, (1) that 
the collapsible opera hat is really known as The 
Gibus, named after its creator, a London hz atter ; (2) 
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that the famous soprano, Catalani, had an ignorant 

husband who, when told that the piano was too high, 

called in a carpenter and had its legs cut off. 
eRe 

Marvin Maazel, the pianist, is herewith thanked 
for his very favorable remarks concerning my con- 
tributions to the MusircAL Courier and the New 
York American. The real value of his letter, how- 
ever, lies in such reflections as these: 

Most critics, in their smug, secure and arrogant posi- 
tions, completely lack a sense of gentlemanly fairness. How 
often do they disclose a snappish sarcasm, and sneery atti- 
tude wholly unnecessary at any time. One can criticize 
severely without resorting to common displays of bad taste. 

Perhaps those chaps believe that because they practise 
irony, they reveal extraordinary wisdom. 

I wonder how critics would feel if they took the trouble 
to dissect themselves as freely as they do the artists whom 
they so often treat with disdainful and satirical condescen- 
sion? A pity that artists and critics have not yet found a 
solution to stabilize a logical and satisfactory condition be- 
tween themselves and so end an ever-present tendency to- 
wards antagonism. 

In a way the critic has a stronger position because of the 
privilege to convey his impressions publicly. But this sense 
of authority in the majority of cases gives the critic an 
exaggerated idea of self importance and prevents him from 
developing his own knowledge and faculty of discrimina- 
tion, because he is practically immune from the public criti- 
cism of others. 

The artist on the other hand (always subject to many- 
sided comment) if he is truly ambitious and desirous of 
constant progress—as every artist should be regardless of 
reputation—is more able to develop whenever he feels he is 
being justly rebuked. 

Only, I believe, when the 
(which is improbable) and 
sensitive (which is almost 
blend be created. 

But who the dickens seems to want harmonious blends 
in this day of manufactured ear-drum destroyers? An un- 
musical criminal like ————, for instance, ought to be for- 
bidden performance unless in a burlesque show, after suffi- 
cient study with a good comedian. Others of the same 
breed ought to be barred as a punishment for their im- 
pudence. 

Surely there is such a thing just as in 
civil life? Why not have judges and juries? It might 
save many from needless and useless struggling, and make 
it fairer for those with genuine gifts for music. 

Ah, well, suggestions are not enough for practical reform. 
rhe individual ego which is universal, would probably make 
such an end quite impossible to achieve. 

nme 

To answer Mr. Maazel’s propositions necessitates 
going over much old argumentative ground that has 
heen ploughed up thoroughly for considerably more 
than a century. No general agreement of opinion has 
heen reached on the subject of those unspeakable 
miscreants, the musical critics. No such opinion ever 
will be reached. There is no unanimity on the ques- 
tion even among the artists. The bon mot of Moriz 
Rosenthal still applies in those circles: “There are 
only two kinds of critics, good and bad. A good 
critic is one who writes well about me, and a bad 
critic is one who does not.” 

Even if Mr. Maazel’s plan of judges and juries 
were carried out, who would constitute those bodies ? 
Would they not be simply legalized critics? 

nme 

The Neues Wiener Journal of July 6 publishes an 
essay by Karl Lafite, called “Save the Good Old 
Operas.” That is a splendid idea, but an equally 
good one is to write good new operas. 

nem e*e 

Paul Whiteman, original and inimitable, heads his 
fine band at the Arrowhead Inn here, where they 
draw crowded audiences. The other evening I 
amused myself by commissioning a waiter to hand 
Paul this note: 

“Dear Mr. Whiteman: 

“Will you kindly play Richard Strauss’ 

leben? Thanking you kindly, 


critics acquire more humility 
when the artists become less 
unnatural) can a harmonious 


as crime in music, 


Helden- 


“A Lapy.” 
guessing the identity of the sender, returned 
“She’s no 


Paul, 
the note with this inscription underneath : 
lady.” 

\ a 
that the Chicago Opera lost 
One would like to know 
for what the .26 was spent. 


It is stated officially 
$558,528.26 last season. 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 


| -_ 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 

The San Francisco Opera Association has issued 
its attractive folder announcing performances for the 
coming The reader’s attention is called to 
the fact that the San Francisco Opera Company is 
maintained by the Association, and is the outgrowth 
of an ideal to give local artists an opportunity to 
appear in grand opera with the greatest singers of 
the day. It is supported by some 2,500 patrons. The 
record of the past seven years has been a progressive 
one of surpassing artistic successes in which San 
Francisco has reason to feel great pride. The com- 
pany maintains its own chorus school, from which the 


season. 


Aageaest 22, 27238 
chorus and the singers for the minor roles are se- 
lected by competition. The scenery and costumes 
are products of San Francisco artisans and the or- 
chestra is composed of members of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. 

This folder shows the portraits of Jeritza, Gigli, 
Clairbert and Thomas as representative of the high 
artistry of the casts by which the operas will be sung. 

The repertory includes Manon, Salome, La Tra- 
viata, The Girl of the Golden West, La Boheme, 
Haensel and Gretel, A Naughty Boy’s Dream, Caval- 
leria Rusticana, I Pagliacci, Mignon, Tannhauser, 
Faust, Salome and Lucia di Lammermoor. Among 
the other artists, in addition to those above mentioned, 
who will appear are Mario, Picco, D’Angelo, Jagel, 
Pinza, Manski and Hampton. The ballet is under 
the direction of Oukrainsky. 


~ 
<> 


CHICAGO COOLIDGE FESTIVAL 

Hugo Kortschak has the courtesy to send, from 
Cummington, Mass., an advance program of the 
Coolidge Chamber Music Festival to be held in the 
James Simpson Theater, Field Museum, Chicago, 
October 12-16. 

Living composers of various nationalities are to be 
represented at this festival. The three composers 
listed as Americans are Charles Martin Loeffler, 
whose new partita for violin and piano is to be given; 
Frederick Stock, of Chicago, represented by his new 
concertante for solo string quartet and an orchestra 
of wind instruments; and Gustav Strube, whose 
piano-cello sonata, written 1926, is to be performed 
on this occasion for the first time. 

Carlos Salzedo will probably be surprised to find 
himself listed on this advance program as French. 
Though French he certainly is, and one of the most 
gifted of the moderns, he has been in America so 
long that he considers himself, and is generally con- 
sidered, American. His beautiful Préambule et 
Jeux for harp, string quintet and winds is to be 
given. The balance of the program is as follows: 

English: Frank Bridge (piano trio, new) and 
Arnold Bax (Legend for piano and viola, new). 

German : Paul Hindemith (piano concerto, written 
for Mrs. Coolidge and dedicated to her). 

Italian: Francesco Malipiero (“Ritrovari” for 
chamber orchestra, first performance in America), 
Mario Pilati (sonata for flute and piano which won 
a prize offered by Mrs. Coolidge in the name of the 
Scarlatti Association of Castelnuovo-Tedesco, and 
string quartet, new) and Ildebrando Pizzetti (songs 
for soprano and string quartet). 

French: Albert Roussel (trio for flute, viola and 
cello, written 1929). 

Czech: Jaroslav Kricka (sonata for violin and 
viola). Mr. Kricka is a professor at the Prague 
Conservatoire. 

Swiss: Conrad Beck (concerto for string quartet 
and orchestra, new). 

Hungarian: Théodore Szantd 
Suite for string quartet, 1929). 

All of these compositions have been dedicated to 
Mrs. Coolidge. 


(Choreographic 
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COATES LE. AVES US 

\lbert Coates completed his short season at the 
Stadium with a program of Russian music which 
brought him a rousing farewell from his audience. 
This big, powerful, impressive Russian-born English- 
man has endeared himself to American audiences by 
the beauty of his interpretations and his orchestral 
mastery. To use a trite though expressive phrase, 
“he plays on his orchestra” as one might play on 
any supersensitive musical instrument. 

During his two-weeks’ stay this summer, Coates 
gave many novelties, among them one of his own 
compositions ; and he is a composer of genuine gifts. 

One says farewell to this genial musician regret- 
fully but with the comforting knowledge that he will 
be with us again before long and perhaps for a more 
extended sojourn. 


WHAT THEY EARN 

Adolph Weiss on his return 
from Europe a few weeks ago about the earnings of 
modernistic composers from royalties on their works 
cause one to wonder how much public recognition 


Reports brought by 


these pioneers are winning. They have reputations 
that are international, at least among the cognoscenti, 
but their music seems to have small sales value. 
Probably it is beyond the technical grasp of the ama- 
teur; or perhaps it does not so greatly delight music 
lovers that they want it on their pianos even if they 
cannot play it. They can play at it, as they do with 
many of the successful classics. 

But perhaps they do not find any such appeal in the 
creations of these modernists? At all events, accord- 
ing to Mr. Weiss, their royalties are insignificant. 
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THis, THAT, AND THE OTHER THING 








ACCORD AND DISCORD 


Among Musical Courier Readers 


(Readers of the Musica, Courter are invited to send contributions to this department. 
Only letters, however, having the full name and address of the writer can be used for pub- 
lication, although if correspondents so desire only their initials will be appended to their 
communications. Letters should be of general interest and as brief as possible—The Editor.) 


Different Viewpoints 


New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

In your July 5 issue there appears a de- 
tailed and sympathetic report of the music 
teachers’ mass meeting held June 25 at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium under the auspices 
of the Associated Music Teachers’ League 
of New York. As a member of the Board 
of Governors of the League and speaker on 
that occasion I wish to express my gratitude 
to you for both the liberal space allowed 
and accuracy of the report submitted. 

However, elsewhere in the same number 

there appears an attack upon our organi- 
zation unfair and unethical in the extreme. 
The writer happens to have come across an 
educational pamphlet recently issued by the 
League and having glanced at the final 
paragraph and found it disagreeable to his 
viewpoint, proceeds to belittle the pamphlet 
as a whole, and attack our organization as 
unworthy of leadership for disseminating 
such “propaganda”... . 

(Owing to exigencies of space and also 
because a copy of this pamphlet can be se- 
cured from Mr. Liebman, detailed comment 
hn al it has been omitted from this let- 
ter. 

As the author of the booklet, as a devoted 
member of the Music Teachers’ League, and 
as an admiring reader of your worthy publi- 
cation, I condemn the hasty, superficial and 
irresponsible piece of writing that seems to 
have crept into an otherwise excellent musi- 
cal magazine, more through error than intent. 

At a time when every effort must be 
bent toward improving music standards and 
music conditions in America such tactics 
are inexcusable. I sincerely hope that you 
will extend me the courtesy of your columns 
to correct, though somewhat late, an im- 
pression as unfortunate as it is unjust. 

Yours respectfully, 
HERMAN LIEBMAN. 


[The object of the mass meeting held at 
Wanamaker Auditorium on June 25 under 
the auspices of this League was to discuss 
ways and means of improving the material 
prospects of the musician. That object had 
nothing whatever to do with the inspiration 
of music in awakening our “finer” and 
“nobler” emotions, or as a guarantee against 
juvenile delinquency and crime, or the draw- 
ing of one’s attention away from gambling, 
Broadway, horses and the underworld. Nor 
had it anything to do with an effort to 
improve music standards. 

The alleged attack on the League was an 
attack only as it concerned the League’s pro- 
posal to increase its membership so as to 
improve the material conditions of the mu- 
sician. Any organization which permits the 
publication of a pamphlet such as the one 
which led to the editorial comment objected 
to in the above letter is entirely too ideal- 
istic and visionary to prove of any value 
in advancing material musical conditions. 

Every wise teacher knows that he or she 
must accept pupils as they are and teach 
them what they wish to know. Every or- 
chestral player knows that he must play 
the music that he is expected to play irre- 
spective of his individual tastes. 

Furthermore, not one of the noted gen- 
tlemen who spoke at this mass meeting said 
anything about improving musical standards 
or awakening “finer” or “nobler’’ emotions, 


or any such irrelevant things as Broadway, 
horses and the underworld. The writer of 
the editorial desired to bring out the fact that 
real progress in the direction under discus- 
sion can only be made by pointing out the 
practical needs of music teachers. Frank dis- 
cussion will help and criticism must not be 
classed as an “attack.”—Editor’s Note.] 


A New Book on Paganini 


Gudbrandsdalen, Norway. 


Editor, Musical Courier: 


I am sending you this letter with the 
idea of calling your readers’ attention to 
a book by Lillian Day, called Paganini of 
Genna, and recently published in New York. 

Paganini, the greatest violin player the 
world has ever produced! Paganini, a name 
which even today calls forth one’s imagina- 
tion and curiosity! What a subject to write 
about! ! 

In the long list of books that have been 
written about this miracle man, Miss Day’s 
book comes as the last one and is well 
worth studying. 

It is a sign of this time that authors and 
writers more and more turn their attention 
to the great musical personalities of days 
gone by. And for us violinists it is indeed 
interesting to know that an author like Miss 
Day takes so much time and trouble to 
give a new version of Paganini, traveling 


especially to Italy to get first hand informa- 
tion about him 

Miss Day’s ‘book is written with great 
verve and aplomb. She has studied the let- 
ters from Germi, Paganini’s lawyer and best 
friend, which recently were acquired from 
the Germi family by the municipality of 
Genna and now are in Palazzo Rosso in 
Genna. Miss Day has in this way been 
able to bring many new things about Paga- 
nini to the light. 

Miss Day must also be given credit for 
publishing the first known portrait (by 
Krebiel, 1829) of Antonia Bianchi, the 
mother of Paganini’s son Achille. 

The last word about Paganini has not 
as yet been said but I wish just the same 
to recommend Miss Day’s book as very well 
written, light, pleasant and entertaining. 

Mara Banc Houn. 


Rudhyar Explains 
Carmel, Cal. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

May I take the liberty to correct some 
slight, yet to me important, misinformation 
which crept into your article on my Moments. 
While I happened to be born in France I do 
not consider myself any longer and in any 
way a “Frenchman,” as I became an American 
citizen quite a few years ago and have been 
out of touch with France for fourteen years. 

May I say also that I never went . 
Point Loma and am a “theosophist” only 
the original and etymological sense of the 
term. Besides, Dane Rudhyar is my legal 
name which I took on my becoming an 
American citizen. 

Thanking you for your courtesy and in- 
terest in reviewing my newly published 
works, I am. 

Cordially yours, 
DANE RupbHyar. 





A MUSICAL 


“Forgotten” 
By Friederike Schilke 


As the last clear note died away, a storm 
of applause filled the immense concert hall. 
It followed the graceful artist as she left the 
stage and it beckoned her back to bow smil- 
ingly to her host of admirers. 

She watched with happy interest the ushers 
coming down the aisle, arms laden with flow- 
ers. She loved them, not alone for their 
beauty, but because they were tangible evi- 
dence of admiration for her voice. This to 
her was the high spot of every performance. 
She stooped to take the flowers as the girls 
handed them over the footlights. Some she 
handed to her accompanist, who had stepped 
to her side—some she, herself, placed on the 
piano. As she turned for a ‘final bow, she 
noticed that one of the girls still held a 
bouquet, an armful of deep red roses. She 
bent slowly and took it in her arms. Mechan- 
ically she selected a bud and handed it to 
the happy girl. They were still in her arms 
as she left the stage. In the wings she 
frantically searched the flowers for a name. 
There was only a message—“Perhaps you 
have forgotten.” 

As she turned to her accompanist her eyes 
were starry. 
“Martin, 
‘Forgotten’ ? 
well, if forgetting’—, 

her breath. 

“T have heard it, Madame, I do not know 
it from memory,” he answered. 

“T shall sing it. Follow me the best you 
can. Key of F.” 

“But, Madame—.” His protest was too 
late. She was already on the stage. With a 
shrug he followed her to the piano and with 


do you remember the old song, 
You know—‘Forgotten you, 
” she hummed it under 
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Love’s Labor Lost. 
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no seeming effort played a few bars of intro- 
duction. She sang, and he was carried with 
her on the crest of her emotion. The golden 
voice was never more perfect as she an- 
swered the message of the flowers she car- 
ried :— 

“Forgotten you—well, if forgetting 

Be longing with all my heart 

Nith a longing half pain and half rapture 

For the time when we never shall part. 


If the wild wish to see you and hear you, 

To be held in your arms again, 

If this be forgetting, you're right, 

And I have forgotten you then.’ 

Later in her room at home she was pre- 
paring for bed, the wealth of roses in a 
vase on her dressing table. Communing 
thoughtfully with her memories, she had not 
noticed the door open and a kindly white- 
haired man come in. He placed his hand 
gently on her shoulder and she looked up 
at him and smiled. 

“You love him, don’t you, Sonya?” 

“I loved him,” she corrected. 

And then she told him the story. How the 
red roses had been a little ritual at every 
concert. “Just my way of telling you how 
much I love you,” he had said. And then 
budding fame—encouragement from critics— 
the decision of her mother to take her to 
Europe for further study. How she had put 
everything out of her mind but music. “You 
know that,” she smiled. How the years had 
flown and the letters had become less fre- 
quent and finally ceased entirely. 

“Youth should cling to youth, Sonya,” 
mused the white-haired man. “We have lived 
up to the letter of our contract, you and I. 
I have trained your voice and brought you 
fame, and you, my wife, have given me the 
happiest years I have ever known. I am con- 
tent. I will give you your freedom and 
you can go to him.” 

“No, Paul. I know him better than you do. 
I know that to him I am just a dream of 
what might have been. If it had been other- 
wise he would have come to me himself. He 
does not want to shatter it, nor do I. I an- 
swered him with my song, and he, too, is 
content. And as for me—well, I always have 
been.” 


dear, 


Better Than Ever 


In America we have more native good 
singers and instrumentalists than ever be- 
fore. This points to the fact that teaching 
in this country is better than ever before. 


Music a Factor 


In our present system of training, says 
Rabbi Morris Lichtenstein, we lay entirely 
too much emphasis on the development of 
the mental qualities of the child and too 
little on the cultivation of its emotional life. 

Is not music a factor in the cultivation of 
emotional life? 


I See That 


George C. Williams, president of the Ithaca 
Conservatory, will return from an ex- 
tended trip abroad on September 25; 
the fall semester of the school opening 
on October 7 

Harry Melnikoff, violinist, whose initial tour 
of Europe last season was a brilliant 
success, will open his American season 
at Carnegie Hall in October. 

Yehudi the Marvelous is peacefully vacation- 
ing at Basle, Switzerland. 

Richard Strauss is hard at work upon his 
new opera, Arabella. 

Toscanini continues to shed new effulgence 
on historic Bayreuth. 

George Folsom Granberry, incapacitated by 
an automobile accident, had the unique 
experience of conducting a performance 
of Cavalleria Rusticana from a wheel 
chair at the University of Georgia 
Summer School —and doing it excel- 
lently well. 

Winifred Keiser, dramatic 
make her New York 
Hall in October. 

Sidney Sukoenig, pianist, will. make his 
American debut on November 2 at Car- 
negie Hall. 

Tobias Matthay says that the radio and 
phonograph are the real cause of the 
decline in music students, and that the 
remedy for this is the training of young 
amateurs. 

Frank M. Church has been appointed direc- 
tor of Arlington Hall, in Washington. 

Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes gave a 
two-piano recital at the Schirmer Sum- 
mer School at Grand Central Palace on 
August 8. 

The Chicago Civic Opera reports a deficit of 
$588,528 for last season. 

Joseph Szigeti has been awarded the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor by the French 
Government. 

The Symphony Orchestra of the Richard 
Wagner Society will give a series of 
ten concerts next season at Mecca Audi- 
torium. 

The new Jacques Gordon concert hall in the 
Connecticut State Park was formally 
dedicated on August 22 and 23. 

Dr. Max von Schillings, chief conductor for 
the German Grand Opera Company, has 
been selected to succeed Richard Strauss 
as president of the Association of Ger- 
man Composers upon the latter's retire- 
ment. 

Gigli’s triumphs in Italy continue unabated. 

The Broadmoor Country Club, New Ro- 
chelle, N. es is sponsoring a season of 
outdoor opera under the direction of 
Irving Wertheim. 

Albert Coates finished his all too short sea- 
son with the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra with the return of Van Hoog- 
straten. 

The remains of Professor Leopold Auer are 
to be interred in New York on Au- 
gust 26. 

Hope Hampton is having unprecedented suc- 
cess in opera in Belgium and France. 
Elisabeth Rethberg’s outstanding success in 
The Bartered Bride has caused the Ra- 
vinia Park management to include that 

opera in next season’s repertory. 

Georgia Graves scored a success recently 
when she sang at the National Dental 
Convention in Denver, Colo. 

Mana-Zucca’s compositions frequently are 

heard over the radio. 

Althouse met with another 
recently in the Quaker City 
ee Orchestra. 


will 
Town 


soprano, 
debut at 


Paul 


success 
with the 


POET'S CORNER 


Lament 


When Rene Devries paints delights 

Of heavenly Ravinia nights 

I rise and rail against that fate 

That holds me here in New York State 

And then I find a thought to cheer: 

Wait till the winter months are here 

And Peter comes upon our view 

And comes the lovely duchess, too, 

To teach us all how dreams come true. 

Of envy then fades every trace; 

Gayly I cry, “N’ York’s the place !” 

Again the Courter comes and when 

I follow Devries’ glowing pen 

The green-eyed monster rears again. 

I would my soul could make that flight 

And there, enthroned, in deep delight, 

Live through one rare Ravinia night. 

I know what artists I would view 

If I could learn a trick or two 

Of how to make a dream come true. 
JANE FarirFax 
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Tobias Matthay Sounds Warning, Note 


at School Commencement Concert 
Radio and Phonograph the Real Cause of Decline in Music Students, He 


Remedy—George 


Woodhouse, Augustus Milner and Other Leading 
Teachers Present Talented Pupils 


LoNvoN.—The brief, but (for the partici- 
pants) thrilling season of pupils’ concerts 
which follows close upon the heels of the 
regular recital season was very impressive 
this year. The standard set by the leading 
schools and teachers in London is very high, 
and the results obtained must be gratifying 
to the most ambitious and conscientious. 

Tobias Matthay’s pupils, in a series of fine 
concerts, drew capacity audiences, and the 
programs themselves, as well as the per- 
formances justified the interest thus revealed. 
The technical assurance, the vivacity, the 
freedom and the personal poise of the young- 
sters that are turned out of this, the most 
flourishing piano school in England, are as- 
tonishing 

A Trimety WARNING 

But despite the enormous success of these 
concerts, an ominous note was struck in 
Tobias Matthay’s annual speech, made in the 
Queen’s Hall. He said that, for the first 
time in the twenty-five years of the school’s 
existence, the annual increase in studentship 
had ceased; in fact, he had “to confess to an 
actual slight drop in numbers.” He went on 
to say: “Such a setback, however, is the ex- 
perience of every music school in the coun- 
try at this moment, and I fear others are 
worse off than we are. It is also the same 
tale all over Europe, and even from America 
we hear that 27%2% of the musicians there 
are out of work.” 

Matthay suggested many causes that have 
probably contributed to this condition; but, 
he continued, the real menace “comes from 
the radio and the gramophone. Here, on the 
one side, it is clear that knowledge of the 
literature of music, is, at the moment, being 
enormously furthered by these agencies. But, 
on the other hand, unless we look clearly 
ahead, and act (all of us), we may presently 
find the door to musical progress closed. At 
best, the effects inevitable with a mechani- 
cal diaphragm are no more like the emotional 
effects of true, real, musical performance 
than are lithographic reproductions like real 
paintings. The public perfectly well under- 
stands the. difference here—and the litho- 
graph serves but as a stimulus to induce us 
to make the effort to see the original master- 
piec e 

‘The case with music, however, is differ- 
ent. For the public may easily be misled. 
Many may fancy that the real thing has been 
experiencd, when after all, but a faint sem- 
blance of music has been presented. And 
however charming a record may be at first 
hearing, repetition of it palls, since 
nothing new is being said. It ie therefore, 
every music-lover’s bounden duty to insist on 
the fact that actual performance is a vastly 
more rousing experience, emotionally, than 
ever can be obtained from the best of loud 
speakers ame earphones, else the layman may 
imagine he has heard all that music has had 
to offer bi im—when he has become bored by 
the mass. of feeble music imitations and 
mechanical repetitions he has heard at his 
own fireside. 

“Moreover, there is the fact to insist upon, 
that self-expression, however tentative and 
inadequate, is a vastly greater influence 
1esthetically, educationally and morally, than 
ever can be mere listening, even the listening 
to real performances. Here it is not possible 
to over-estimate the extreme value of per- 
sonal musical striving in any scheme of gen- 
eral education as a fine direct mental disci- 


soon 


pline, and as an opening-up of the mind to 
things beautiful. 

“] therefore plead that every child should 
be given the advantage of music-instruction 
in some form or other of actual performance, 
as part of every school curriculum.” 

In LescHETIzKy’s FooTsTEPs 


Beauty of tone and a completely satisfying 
quality of touch are perhaps the outstanding 
characteristics of George W oodhouse’s 
pupils. Woodhouse, who is acknowledged to 
be one of the leading Leschetizky exponents 
today may well be proud of the work he ac- 
complishes. The audience which overflowed 
the Grotrian Hall showed its appreciation of 
the technical performances and of the musi- 
cal understanding of works that ranged from 
Bach, Beethoven and the romantics to Bar- 
tok. 

MILNER’s SUCCESSFUL PUPILS 

Another interesting recital was that of the 
pupils of Augustus Milner, one of London’s 
leading vocal teachers. Milner, who, for the 
third time, has been examiner for medals at 
the London Academy of Music, has success- 
ful pupils in every branch of vocal music, 
opera, oratorio, recitals and broadcasting. In 
_—_ and arias by Gluck, Schubert, Franz, 
Berlioz, Brahms, Strauss, Debussy, Cole- 
ridge Taylor and de Falla, as well as a 
number of modern composers, a dozen splen- 
didly equipped singers delighted the audience 
which crowded into Wigmore Hall. The 
biggest successes were achieved by Patricia 
Elsley, John Patterson (of the Old Vic), 
Cyril Lidington (a regular singer for the 
British 3roadcasting Corporation) and 
Monica Warner, who is singing the Mother 
in Hansel and Gretel with the Carl Rosa 
Company in London. May Moore, who 
should have appeared at the recital, was pre- 
vented by an engagement to appear as Nedda 
at the opening performance of the London 
season of the Carl Rosa Company. 
Wesser-Douctas ScHoo.’s FinE SHOWING 

Mention must also be made of the recital 
given by the Webber-Douglas School of 
Singing. Here excerpts from operas are 
made a feature of the recitals, and this year’s 
program included the second acts of Carmen, 
L’Amico Fritz and The Daughter of the 
Regiment. The singing deserves praise from 
every point of view and the acting also re- 
vealed the careful training that the pupils of 
this school receive. The standard of the 
lieder singing was equally high. 

AKSAROVA CLOSES SEASON 

One belated recital, the last of the season, 
a also be recorded. It was given by 

Valentina Aksarova, who, with the assistance 
of Alexandre Kourganoff, gave a most en- 
joyable recital of Russian opera arias and 
duets. Mme. Aksarova’s splendid, dramatic 
voice, her excellent diction and her powers 
of expression won unstinted applause. It 
goes without saying that the concert was a 
great success. M 


Frank M. Church Locates in 
W ashington 


Frank M. Church, who for six years has 
been conducting a music school in Athens, 
\la., has now changed his place of activities 
and will be located after August 19 in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he will become the 
director of Arlington Hall. 
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YEHUDI MENUHIN, 


world-famous boy violinist, with his 
(right), 


parents in Basle, Switzerland, 


How Yehudi Is Spending the 
Summer 


Yehudi Menuhin is now in retirement with 
his parents and two little sisters for seven 
months at Basle, Switzerland. What he is 
doing, and interesting facts regarding him 
were told in a recent letter from the boy’s 
father, Moshe Menuhin, to Messrs. Evans 
and Salter, his managers. 

First comes mention of Yehudi's robust 
health, that he is growing and spends three 
hours daily in the neighboring fields. There 
he romps with his dog, plays hand ball with 
his little sisters, and hikes in the outdoors 
to his heart’s content. Besides, with the whole 
family, Yehudi makes week-end motor trips 
into Germany, France and Switzeriand, all 
reached easily from Basle. Later, with his 
father, he will go to Leipzig to hear the 
3ach Festival, and in August be taken for 
an extended vacation in the high Alps, 
where he can indulge his passion for hiking. 

Yehudi’s nature is dual. Away from music 
the real boy is uppermost; when it comes to 
the artistic side he approaches things as a 
ripened artist. Meanwhile, in restful retire- 
ment of the Basle home, Yehudi is progress- 
ing in his general studies. Learning rapidly 
and easily in all his studies, just as he does 
in music, the boy absorbs without effort. 

With his French master, for instance, he 
reads and then discusses the writings of Mon- 
tesquieu, Voltaire and Rousseau; with his 
father he reads English works, general his- 
tory, and likes to solve puzzles in mathe- 
matics. With Yehudi it is not a matter of 
poring over things, but instantly absorbing 
them by reading, and debating on them. 

He scans the clippings which his father 
culls from newspapers to enlighten him on 
useful topics; the Geographic Magazine and 
the Scientific American delight the boy. As 
instance of his highly developed intelligence 
on the musical side, and taste for research, 
he has thrown aside all editions and revisions 
of classical works, studying only from the 
originals of sonatas and the scores of con- 
certos. Yehudi has also had secured for him, 
following several years’ negotiations, the 
sixty volumes of Bach’s compositions, re- 
produced in autograph from the originals 
assembled at great expense by Max Bruch 
and issued by the Bach Society. 

Yehudi’s artistic contacts with Professor 
Adolf Busch, celebrated violinist, have been 


two little 
and his pet dog, San Francisco, in the garden of the summer home of his 
where Yehudi ts now 


sisters, Hephzibah (left) and Yaltah 


vacationing. 


intensive. As a musician, the standards of 
Busch are exalted and uncompromising. 
Meeting Toscanini in London, where he had 
gone from a concert tour of Europe to hear 
his friend conduct four concerts by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, the two 
talked much about Yehudi’s art. Toscanini, 
it is said, declared that he worshipped the 
boy’s playing of Bach, Cesar Franck, Mo- 
zart, etc. 

Busch, upon returning to Basle, wanted to 
assure himself, personally, by hearing 
whether an absence of six months had made 
any change in the boy’s marvellous playing. 
So Yehudi, used to wildly enthusiastic 
throngs of from 5,000 to 10,000, gave a 
concert in the studio of Professor Busch, 
who made his audience of one. And his 
enthusiasm even surpassed that of any of 
the vast audiences before which Yehudi 
had ever played. 

At the conclusion of 
prising compositions by Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn and Schubert, which 
the lad had prepared entirely alone, Busch 
exclaimed : “Yehudi has grown tremendously. 
His preparation of the great works which 
he prepared alone are pure bel canto, classi- 
cal and perfect, without blemish. I have 
nothing to criticize. Everything he does is 
noble, admirable. His intonation is faultless, 
his interpretations heavenly. He is self-sus- 
taining and needs no teachers or collabora- 
tors. He is his own most rigid teacher and 
critic.” 

Plans for Yehudi’s future remain funda- 
mentally the same as have heretofore pre- 
vailed. A few more engagements will be 
allowed him than during last season inas- 
much as he will be fourteen years old next 
season. These, however, have been held down 
to a limited number despite the volume of 
offers for his appearances. He must go on 
studying, remaining the scholar, and gradu- 
alty grow into the more intensive activities 
of the professional artist. He has had and 
will continue to have his birthright—a happy 
childhood and boyhood. 

Again next season he will make a few 
European appearances before returning to 
the United States for appearances here dur- 
ing January, February and March. 

At the end of 1931 the entire Menuhin 
family will return to the United States to 
establish their farm in California. Then, Ye- 
hudi’s dream will be realized. B 
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Kate DeNormandie Wilson Retires 
An Interview by Ralph Lewando 


With the end of the musical season of 
1929-30, a most colorful managerial career, 
replete with vivid musical memories, is 
brought to a close, insofar as active duties 
are concerned, when Kate DeNormandie 
(Mrs. George H. Wilson) bids farewell to 
Pittsburgh, where, for a period of thirty-five 
years she has labored energetically, de- 
votedly, and tirelessly, in her endeavor to 
awaken a music consciousness in the com- 
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KATE De NORMANDIE WILSON 


munity and bring to the city events of high 
artistic standard. 

Mrs. Wilson was born at Brooklyn, Conn., 
on March 13, 1855. Her family all were 
intensely interested in art and music, and at 
the age of six she began the study of piano 
and later earned her way through school by 
giving piano lessons and doing other odd 
musical jobs, with the same zest that char- 
acterized her later efforts in the impresario 
field. 

At the age of twenty-two, this budding 
personality married George H. Wilson, who 
at that time was an important figure in art 
circles in Boston, Mass. George Wilson 
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wrote the first program — for the Bos- 
ton Symphony, formed in 

After years of activity 4 Boston and Chi- 
cago, in 1895 the Wilsons came to Pitts- 
burgh, Mr. Wilson assuming the duties of 
manager of the new Carnegie Music Hall 
and the newly organized Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Frederick 
Archer, who, in turn, was succeeded by Vic- 
tor Herbert, a close friend of the Wilsons. 
Mrs. W ilson related how in those days when 
musical organizations were in process of 
development, Pittsburgh also was very fortu- 
nate to count Andrew Carnegie as a citizen, 
and she decries Pittsburgh’s present lack of 
another Carnegie to lead out of the wilder- 
ness of crass materialism the many who seek 
for their city its rightful place among those 
in the van of cultural attainment. 

The years 1896-1902 Mrs. Wilson spent 
abroad with her daughters, Margaret study- 
ing violin with Suzanne Chaigneau, Amy 
taking a course at the Beaux Arts, and 
Katharine continuing her piano with Harold 
Bauer. 

In 1908, the family and community were 
saddened by the untimely demise of George 
Wilson who had endeared himself to all who 
knew him by his many fine qualities, human- 
ness and ability. Among the artists he had 
introduced to Pittsburgh were Plunkett 
Green, David Bispham and the Kneisel 
Quartet, the latter appearing in that city 
seventeen years in succession. As manager 
of the Art Society of Pittsburgh, the first 
outside talent whom he brought were Henry 
Krehbie! in a lecture-recital, and George and 
Lillian Henschel. 

After the passing of her husband, Mrs. 
W ilson was asked to assume the management 
of Carnegie Hall, and a short time thereafter 
that of the Art Society. Without any previ- 
ous knowledge or training in the exacting 
managerial field, she took over the reins of 
office and at the end of the first year 
achieved something of a business miracle by 
clearing more net income than had ever been 
anticipated. Furthermore, this energetic per- 
son added to her already voluminous duties 
by accepting the secretary-treasurership of 
the Tuesday Musical Club, a post she has 
just reliquished after twenty-two years of 
unstinted service. And now Mrs. Wilson is 
to take leave of the Pittsburgh she loves so 
well, after being in contact with the musical 
world for more than fifty-five years. She 
will return to the quiet old homestead at 
Kingston, Mass., a little town contiguous 
to historic Plymouth, of which it was once 
a_part, and which, in 1926, celebrated the 
250th anniversary of its incorporation. 

When asked what the future holds for 
music Mrs. Wilson stated that the hope of 
greater music centers and wider attainments 
is dependent upon the opportunities afforded 
the present and coming generations. The 
primary and secondary schools of learning 
must include in their curricula definite and 
progressive music subjects as regular, in- 
stead of elective, studies. The schools al- 
ready have contributed vastly to the awak- 
ening of art consciousness, but the task has 
but begun. 

Rich in an enviable experience in the world 
of music and art, Mrs. Wilson’s memoires 
(if only she would indite them) would make 
fascinating reading, yet, strange to say, the 
only book that she has written is a cook 
book, of which she is proud and rightly so, 
for it is one of the most complete and com- 
prehensive tomes on culinary art that has 
ever been compiled and the writing of which 
was purely a labor of love. 

Deeply appreciating what this rare soul 
has done in the cause of music, Pittsburghers 
regret her departure. But to Mrs. Wilson, 
retirement will not mean the finale of her 
work, for her tremendous interest in the 
progress of music will always claim her at- 
tention, and from the little town of Kingston, 
Mass., she will often project her personality. 
Being an ardent advocate of the Stephen 
Collins Foster Memorial to be erected by the 
Tuesday Musical Club, she expects to return 
to Pittsburgh on July 4 of next year to at- 
tend the ceremonies at the breaking of 
ground for the edifice that will be a lasting 
tribute to Pittsburgh’s distinguished son. 


Goldman Band Memory Contest 


The seventh Music Memory Contest, held 
in connection with the Goldman Band con- 
certs in Central Park, took place on the eve- 
ning of August 13. The band played short 
excerpts from thirty compositions which had 
been performed earlier in the season, and the 
contestants were required to write down the 
name and composer of each number on 
spaces left for that purpose on the programs. 

These annual contests are held to test the 
familiarity of the general public with the 
standard musical works, and are open to all 
except professional musicians. The prizes 
this year were one silver and two bronze 
medals. 

The silver medal went, for the third time 
in as many years, to Aaron Gold, of the 
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Bronx, whose paper, Mr. Goldman an- 
nounced, was one hundred per cent correct. 
Second prize was won by Julius Weinstein, 
also of the Bronx, and Harry Effmuller, 
New York, and Albert Koonz, Jersey City, 
tied for third place. 

A special Boy Scout demonstration also 
was a feature of this concert. It was ar- 
ranged to do honor to the Boy Scouts who 
volunteered their services as ushers for the 
concerts both at Central Park and New 
York University campus. Those outstand 
ing were especially honored. 


Diana Kasner Entertains 

Diana Kasner, well known accompanist 
and coach and assistant to William Thorner, 
entertained at dinner recently for a group 
of people prominent in the music world. 
The guests were Anne Roselle, David Ros- 
ner, Estelle Liebling, A. Mosler, Mana- 
Zucca, Irvin Cassel, Gertrude Wieder, S. 
Wieder and Dr. Samuel J. Newman (Miss 
Kasner’s husband). Following the dinner, 
which was served in the attractive roof gar- 
den of Miss Kasner’s penthouse in New 
York, a program of music was enjoyed. 
Mme. Roselle was heard in several arias 
from Butterfly and Turandot and the duet 
— Aida was sung by this soprano and 
Gertrude Wieder. 


JACQUES PILLOIS 
leaving his studio in Northampton to 
attend a tea given by Mme. Sembrich 
at Lake George. Mr. Pillois recent! 
Spent some time im Shelter Harbor, 
R. 1., where he combined « 
his vacation. 
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The Westminster Summer School 


John Finley Williamson, dean of the 
Westminster Choir School, sailed for 
Europe on July 23, partly for a vacation 
after a very strenuous winter and partly to 
secure new music for the Westminster Choir 
and for next year’s festival. 

The Westminster six weeks’ summer 
School, which ended July 21, had the follow- 
ing enrollments, most of them being profes- 
sionals: Lyman S. McCrary, F.A.G.O., 
organist, St. Agnes Church, Washington, 
D. C.; Mr. and Mrs. Max Noah, head of 
music department, Guilford College, North 
Carolina; George G. Arkebauer, choir 
master, Zion Lutheran Church, Akron, Ohio; 
Frederick W. W. Welty, Minister of Music, 
First Presbyterian Church, Homestead, Pa. ; 
Seth Bingham, F.A.G.O., Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, head 
of theory department, Columbia University ; 
Ruth Krehbiel Jacobs, director of music, 
Central Congregational Church, Worcester, 
Mass.; Lucile Gilman, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Huffman, Minister of 
Music, King Avenue M. E. Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; C. Lucile Christman, conductor 
Junior High School Glee Club, Wooster, 
Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. H. Ward Bedfore, 
voice department, Penn College, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa; Mary L. Clark, Watertown, N. Y.; 
Dorothy Devens, voice teacher, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Grace Melba Miller, music super- 
visor, Algona, Iowa; Pauline Voorhees, 
F.A.G.O., organist, choir director and teach- 
er, New Haven, Conn.; Elsie J. Dresset, 
F.A.G.O., organist and choir director; Mrs. 
Helen Faust Smith, choir director, First 
Methodist Church, Lafayette, Ind.; Emily 
Lawton, organist, First Methodist Church, 
Macon, Ga.; Lena R. Edwards, pianist and 
director, Altavista, Va.; Laurence M. 
Woods, Rushford, N. Y.; Carlton Bullis, 
professor of theory, Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege, Berea, Ohio; Blanche Stonecipher, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. B. L. Blackwell, 
supervisor of school music, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Wesley Beans, Minister of Music, 
First Presbyterian Church, Watertown, 
N. Y.; Hubert Kockritz, director, Immanuel 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A program was presented by students of 
the summer school on July 21. It was very 
successful, and considering the short time 
they had to prepare the rather difficult offer- 
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ings, and the fact that, while most of them 
were professional musicians, few of them 
had had any vocal training, the result was 
extraordinary. The program follows: organ 
recital by David Hugh Jones, Seth Bingham 
and Carlton Bullis—Toccata and fugue in 
D minor (J. S. Bach), Canon (Schumann), 
Adoration (David Hugh Jones), Idyl 
(Carlton Bullis), Cathedral Strains (Seth 
Bingham) ; choral numbers: O Sacrum Con- 
vivium (Christofero Morales), Ave Maria 
(T. L. da Vittoria), Hosanna to the Son of 
David (Thomas Weelkes), Blessing, Glory 
and Wisdom (J. S. Bach), O Lord Most 
Holy (Anton Bruckner), How Far Is It to 
Bethlehem (Geoffrey Shaw), In Joseph’s 
Lovely Garden (Traditional Spanish, ar- 
ranged by Clarence Dickinson), Methinks I 
Hear the Full Celestial Choir (William 
Croft), A Bulgarian Chant (G. V. Lvosky), 
The Three Kings (Healy William), The 
Shepherd (Peter Christian Lutkin), Praise 
Ye the Name of the Lord (A. Nikolsky). 


Alton Jones Plays at Columbia 


Alton Jones was recently heard at the 
McMillan Theater, Columbia University, 
by a large audience which received the 
pianist with evident pleasure and full ap- 
preciation of his many sterling qualities. 
The program included: prelude and fugue, F 
minor, op. 35, No. 5 (Mendelssohn), Inter- 
mezzo, op. 118, No. 2 (Brahms), and the 
same composer’s op. 4; Romantique Sonata, 
op. 60 (Walter Niemann); scherzo, op. 
20, prelude, op. 45, and polonaise, op. 53 
(Chopin) ; Danza Festiva, op. 38, No. 3 
(Medtner), prelude, op. 32, No. 10 (Rach- 
maninoff), and Tarantelle (Venice and 
Naples) by Liszt. 

Again one noted Mr. Jones’ beauty of 
tone, precision of attack and rhythm and in 
spired interpretative ability, which rounded 
out one of the most enjoyable recitals 
heard at Columbia in some time. 


Program at Roxy’s 


La Tickera, one-act comic opera by Irving 
Caesar, which had so spontaneous a reception 
last week at Roxy's, was held over a week. 
Mr. Caesar heads the cast, which also in- 
cludes James B. Carson, Eddie Miller, James 
Phillips, Bryant Williams, John Kennedy, 
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Robert Rhodes, M. Vodnoy, John Gurney, 
Belle Flower, the Roxy ballet corps, chorus 
and thirty-two Roxyettes. Patricia Bowman, 
Beatrice Belkin, Dorothy Miller and Wil- 
liam Robyn combine their talents to make A 
Summer Idyll the enjoyable, entertaining 
feature it proves to be. Other specialties 
and the picture, Common Clay, in its sec- 
ond week, constitute another excellent bill. 


Kindler Leads Washington Orches- 
tra in Two Brilliant Concerts 


Two of the three introductory concerts 
given in the spring by the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Washington, D. C., were 
conducted by Hans Kindler. Mr. Kindler 
was originally engaged to conduct but one, 
the second in the series, but so successful 
was he that he was immediately engaged to 
give the third program. 

At his first appearance, Mr. Kindler led 
the orchestra in the overture to Weber’s Der 
Freischutz, giving “a reading notable for its 
fine balance and shading, vitality and color,” 
followed by a performance of Bach’s Passa- 
caglia, in which the orchestra played “with a 
unison and tonal beauty worthy of men who 
have played together for years instead of 
weeks” (Washington Herald). Grieg’s Peer 
Gynt suite, Moussorgsky’s Chant Russe and 
one of Ippolitov-Ivanov’s Caucasian Sketches, 
also conducted by Mr. Kindler, brought the 
program to a close amid the tumultuous 
applause of the audience. 

At the third and final concert, Mr. Kindler, 
again wielding the baton, “brought righteous 
laurels to himself and his eighty local musi- 
cians for a presentation that was as colorful, 
perhaps more impressively dynamic than any 
concert this season” (Times). The program 
was. delightfully varied, including as it did 
Beethoven’s Egmont overture, Tschaikow- 
sky’s Romeo and Juliet, Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dances, numbers by Ravel and Jaernefelt, 
and finally Wagner’s Rienzi overture, which 
brought the program and the season to a 
tremendous and brilliantly climactic close, 
which augured well for the establishment of 
a permanent National Symphony Orchestra. 
“To Mr. Kindler and his men go the praises 
of a highly successful season.” 
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MME. BARBARA 


GROSSI 


formerly Grand Opera and 
Concert Singer 
The natural method for the emission of the 
voice. A specialist for the female voice. 
Veice trial free 
—— LANGUAGES — 
104 West 40th Street, New York 
Apartment 23 
Phone: Lackawanna 6438 
By eppeiatmest only 








I’ve been to Farmington, Maine, in the 
beautiful lake region, and have visited the 
birthplace of Mme. Lillian Nordica—our 
first great American singer. I want to 
help endow this lovely farm and make it 
a great Musical Shrine. Mme. Schumann- 
Heink is honorary president of the Asso- 
ciation and Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Chapman 
are trustees. As local workers in Farm- 
ington, Mr. Arthur Ingalls as president, 
Mrs. Franca Ingalls as a trustee, Mrs. 
Nina D. Palmer as active clerk, and Mrs. 
Maude Norton Gray, a relative of Nor- 
dica, and trustee, are doing much to ad- 
vance this project. 

The Nordica Memorial Association was 
organized under the laws of the State of 
Maine in December, 1927, for the pur- 
pose of buying and renovating the birth- 
place at Farmington, Maine, which for 
many years had been unoccupied and had 
fallen into decay. The homestead con- 
sists of 115 acres on which are the birth- 
place and a fine old barn. This has been 
purchased and, so far as means would 
permit, the house has been renovated and 
is now occupied by caretakers. 

Two rooms have been reserved as 
Memorial Rooms—one on the front as a 
sitting room, and back of it the room in 
which Lillian Nordica was born. These 
two rooms have been decorated and fur- 
nished according to the period of her 
birth—all furnishings having belonged to 
her or her family. In these rooms are 
very choice and interesting souvenirs 
connected with her professional life— cos- 
tumes worn in her operatic roles, many 
elaborate insignia that were attached to 
her floral offerings, these being engraved 
with flattering sentiment of the great 
cities and courts of the world. There 
are many autographed photographs and 
portraits of her and her fellow artists. 

The homestead is beautifully situated 
on a good elevation. In the background 
is a woodland, and on all other sides one 
has a panoramic view of hills and moun- 
tains in the distance, while between is a 
beautiful wide valley through which winds 
the little serpentine Sandy River. 

It is imperative that an endowment fund 
be established, the income of this fund 
to be used for perpetual care and im- 
provement of the property. 

* * * 

I spent a full day there and found a 
most practical board, including Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry White, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Small and Mr. Eugene Flood. It is under 
Mr. Flood’s very able supervision that a 





IDLE THOUGHTS OF 


A BUSY MANAGER 


large part of the restoration money has 
been expended. This board has proven 
their right to ask for national help. The 
farm is in splendid shape, free from debt, 
and is ready for outside help. These are 
our hopes. To provide first for a per- 
manent caretakers’ house, and then re- 
store all the other rooms just as they 
were in Nordica’s time. One room will 
be made into a museum to display her 
costumes and photographs. The large 
barn is to be made into a music room, 
and it is our plan to establish a permanent 
summer music school there. This should 
be done next summer. We can probably 
use the State Normal and Dormitory 
while completing plans at the farm. 
fa ae 

As before stated, the farm is free. I am 
asking Mary Garden to be at the head of 
a committee to arrange for a big New 
York concert during the holidays. Miss 
Elisabeth Marbury has consented to help 
in every way. We need $15,000 for the 
immediate improvement and a $30,000 
permanent endowment. A natural glen 
gives us a great opportunity for a Greek 
Theatre. So, all told, we will need 
$50,000, which is, after all, a small sum 
for so worthy a cause. 

* * * 


After New York and the musical 
profession have done their share, I feel 
sure the State of Maine (through assur- 
ances of some of its prominent citizens) 
will do her share. The Farmington 
board has shown itself worthy in every 
way of a national interest. I am sure we 
can interest every American singer in this 
cause, and I shall be glad to hear from 
anyone who feels inclined to help. I 
promise to do my share. 

+ * + 

We are trying to locate Mme. Nor- 
dica’s ashes. She was cremated in Lon- 
don, and if any chance reader can give 
us any clew we will be most grateful. 
The Musicat Courter has pledged its 
wholehearted interest, which will take 
tangible form in the fall season. E. 
Romaine Simmons, who was Nordica’s 
friend and accompanist, has been a re- 
cent visitor to this Shrine. He pledges 
his help and I know R. E. Johnston and 
Loudon Charlton, for many years her 
managers, will do the same. Let’s all 
get together and honor for all time the 
lovely “Lily of the North.” 


CuHaries L. WAGNER. 








The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 


out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 


Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Jap Manag t 








FOR SALE—Steinway Concert Grand. Ex- 
cellent tone. Price moderate. Inspection 
by appointment. Address “R. H. B.,” care 
of Musica Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634. 





STUDIO WANTED — Reliable young 
woman is desirous of securing a large 
studio (with day bed), kitchenette and 
bath. Reasonable occupancy from Novem- 
ber to March. Address: “V. R. C.,” care 
of Musicat Courrer, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





FURNISHED APARTMENT WANTED 
for month from September 15 to October 
15. Six rooms. Must be located on West 
Side between 59th Street and 90th Street, 
from Central Park West to Riverside 
Drive. Reliable party with best refer- 
ences. Address “A. Z. A.” care of MUSICAL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 





PIANISTE, pupil of Joseffy and modern 
teachers, seeks connection as teacher with 
conservatory or girls’ school in or within 
commuting distance of New York City. 
Address “L. R. N.” care of Musica 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up; Used Small Grands, $10 4 

MATHUSHEK, 37 W. 37 St., New Yi 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Let Piano Men Remember What Davy Crockett Once Said—“When 
Times Get So D—d Bad They Can’t Get Any Worse, They 
Will Get Better’—But Who Knows? 


There is much the piano dealer can do just at this 
time. That is, clean house, and give the house a 
good cleaning. It does not mean that soap and water 
must be used in the cleaning, but it does mean that 
the piano dealer can arrive at just conclusions as to 
what is needed to put his finances in good order, to 
learn just what his mistakes have been in the past, 
and correct those mistakes by obviating a return to 
them when business does revive, which is bound to 
come to us who now are marking time. 

If a piano dealer has not got a piano on his floor, 
has not any instalment paper to help carry on, then 
he has to begin all over. If he is in a store that is 
beyond his ability to pay the rent, he certainly can 
get a place where he can strive to hold his name 
before the public and thus retain his name value. 

All this may seem like idle talk, but the man who 
runs in debt under present conditions would make 
money closing up and finding something to hold his 
living expenses ; but even that would be a hard thing 
to do. Each individual must carry on the best he 
can and hold to the piano business if possible and 
have the ability to arrive at the ending of the road 
we now are traveling. 


No Worse Than Others 


We may go over the conditions in the commercial 
world and gain some satisfaction that the piano busi- 
ness is in good company, but there must be some 
good derived through what is now with us as to 
business conditions. We have gone through a lot 
this summer, and this in the face of our believing 
last spring that at the end of the summer term 
when always the piano men had claimed pianos could 
not be sold, we would meet the turn. j 

Now we are facing the drought, a something that 
no one could anticipate last spring. We do not know 
what may come to us before Labor Day, or after 
that mark in time. But whatever does come to us, 
we will find that there will be a way out. Many 
may fall by the wayside, as many have, but as long 
as one has health there are ways of living according 
to what comes to us. : 

To lose money, to lose all one has, is a terrible pre- 
dicament. One has to carry all he has to meet such 
contingencies, and one does not like to hear sermons 
preached about the “bad luck” that comes, but we 
must take what we have and strive to get some good 
out of it. 

All this leads to the fact that piano instalment 
paper is holding its own as to past due. That may 
seem a somewhat queer statement to make at this 
time, but instalment paper is, if all that is told the 
writer be true, in fine shape, and that probably comes 
through the insistence of the dealer as to collections. 
He needs the money, will not accept excuses that 
before this were received as a matter of course. 

There is not that resorting to the bad break of 
telling delinquents that the piano will be taken 
away, and the ready response that the delinquent 
makes that he would be glad if they would send 
for the piano, for too much has been paid upon the 
ending of the instalment payments for that return 
to be made in earnest. 


Piano Paper in Good Condition 


It is strange, all things considered, that piano paper 
is making a good showing as a good investment. 
Just how the discount banks are being served is not 
within the ken of the writer, for he is in an out-of- 
the-way part of this earth where instalment paper of 
the piano kind is not made a serious thing in the 
business world; but there is certainly something in 
the statements made by little dealers that they col- 
lect without much trouble. There is no replacement 


of paper that is being paid out in his long travail of 
little business. 

The big concerns in the larger centers are having 
a harder time to meet present conditions than those 
in the smaller towns, for there is a vast difference 
in living overhead, and it is easy for the people to 
meet the cuts necessary, for all are in the same boat. 

It may be we shall have harder times than now 
are with us, but what is coming will be with us and 
we can not by any artificial boasting or boosting 
overcome them. The main thing is to hold to what 
we have and strive to make it meet existing depres- 
sions and not keep finding fault and bemoaning what 
we can not prevent. 

Music never will desert us. If we have no piano 
we can use a song whether we can sing in tune or 
not. 


Have Had Worse Times and Lived 


This country has gone through much worse periods 
than the present, and yet we have come through 
and reached prosperity again. This will be the case 
right now, but we can not change what is with us by 
talk—it is just a case of managing. 

The piano will come back—let no one strive to 
argue that it will not. Just who will survive the 
storm is dependent upon what the individual does in 
his own behalf. The piano as a piece of furniture, 
as has been said time and again, is a thing of the 
past. We will have to accept the piano as a musical 
instrument for use by those who desire to play them- 
selves, and this is going to reduce the production. 

The selling of pianos will be on a different basis 
than before our present debacle, and here will come 
a survival of the fittest. It will be a hard struggle, 
but let no one say that the piano is dead or is dying. 
There will never be another production to equal the 
peak of 400,000 per year, but there will be a pro- 
duction of at least 25 per cent. of that number, and 
those who sell them will make a good profit, for 
they will be sold by dealers who have fought the bat- 
tle and Tom, Dick and Harry will not be able to get 
in the game and carry on misselling as has been 
done in the past. 

Let each existing dealer hold to his faith in the 
piano and he will be one of the lucky men to have 
a business that will be based upon music, and the 
foundation will hold to a position that piano men 
have never before held. 


An Illuminating Example 


The writer met a dealer recently who was of the 
old school of salesmen, who had been led into the 
easy ways of selling by special sales and advertising 
bargains, and he had just two second-hand pianos 
in his wareroom. He was optimistic. Although he 
said he had but little piano paper, he had moved his 
store into a side street, cut his living expenses to the 
lowest possible point, opened the store himself, swept 
out, and attended to service demands, got out his old 
tuning hammer, and tuned pianos, yet his belief in 
the piano was so strong that he was determined to 
fight it out and be one of the few that would remain 
in the piano business. 

That man was where he was thirty years ago when 
he first started a piano business on what he had 
saved in his tuning. He did not feel that he was 
disgracing himself by going back to tuning, nor did 
he feel that he was doing wrong in maintaining a 
wareroom with his name over the door, but he did 
feel proud of the fact that he was still in business 
and doing about as well as the other merchants in 
the little town where he is living. 

So let us all follow this dealer’s example. Hold 
on, and the good times will be with us again. When? 
No one knows. The writer said last spring good 


times would be with us after Labor Day. Christmas 
soon will be with us. Let us hope we will have a 
Merry Christmas. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 


—_-® 


The Uniform Bill of Lading 

The Carriers have revised the terms and condi- 
tions of the Uniform Bill of Lading to meet the 
amendment of April 23, 1930 to Section 20 (11); 
and the amendment of March 4, 1927 to Section 3 
(2) of the Interstate Commerce Act; and for the 
ay pe of adopting the change in the Export Bill 
of Lading relating to general average prescribed by 
the Commission in EXPORT BILLS OF LAD- 
ING, 156 I.C.C. 188. {| The revised forms effective 
August 1, 1930 are shown in Supplement 1 to Classi- 
fication No. 6. Shippers preparing their individual 
forms must follow the set-up shown in Supplement 
1 and provide exact reproduction of contract terms 
and conditions on the reverse side. The standard 
size, 8% x 11 inches, must be observed wherever 
possible but in no instance may form be less than 
8% inches wide. {| Although the changes made by 
Congress have generally been known or anticipated 
it is appreciated that Shippers necessarily have on 
hand a supply of the present forms of bills of lading 
and in order to avoid economic waste and to provide 
ample time for securing supplies of new forms the 
old forms may be used until December 31, 1930 pro- 
vided that they are stamped with the following legend 
to be signed as indicated : 

This shipment is tendered and received subject to the 
terms and conditions of the Company’s Uniform Bill oi 
Lading, effective August 1, 1930. This receipt is not nego- 
tiable and if the shipment is consigned “fo Order” must 
be exchanged for Company’s Uniform Order Bill of Lading. 
Shipper’s Signature Agent's Signature 
The Commission had decided it will make no ruling 
on the question whether the owners of old forms 
may rubber stamp them and continue their use. The 
utmost the Commission could do would be to indi- 
cate that they approved the practice of using old 
forms with suitable rubber stamp endorsement. It 
is believed that much confusion might be created 
among persons not dealing constantly with bills of 
lading, or in banking circles until the status of such 
make-shift bills have been authoritatively deter- 
mined; and even in the courts where the interests 
of innocent parties are affected. It is for these rea- 
sons the Commission is unwilling to lend its approval 
to this practice. {] Notwithstanding this the Car 
riers have announced that except as to Order Notify 
sills of Lading the old forms suitably endorsed by 
rubber stamp will be acceptable until December 31, 
1930. As to “Order Notify” shipments they must 
be exchanged for the company’s Uniform Order 
Bill of Lading. 


The Victory of the Suburbs 

The Retail Ledger under the above caption makes 
the following interesting comment on the changing 
retail picture as revealed by the last census: “The 
preliminary census statistics which have incurred 
such wrath on the part of the Chambers of Com- 
merce and other civic organizations of a number of 
the larger cities, because of the fact that these fig- 
ures do not show the increase in population normally 
expected, have most certainly vindicated the fore- 
sight of retail executives who sponsored the ‘branch- 
store’ idea during the last few years. Q When a city 
the size of Cleveland increases only 12 per cent in 
ten years, while suburbs like Garfield Heights jump 
510 per cent and Cleveland Heights 229 per cent, 
and when precisely the same condition is manifest in 
virtually every other established urban center, the 
time has manifestly arrived for stores seriously to 
consider the advisability of extending their opera- 
tions outside the congested limits of their present 
city-center locations through a system of branch 
stores strategically located. The automobile, with 
its tremendous growth from 5,000,000 to 25,000,000 
cars within the last decade, has been doubly respon- 
sible for this trend away from the former residential 
centers. In the first place, the automobile—includ- 
ing, of course, the motorbus—has made transporta- 
tion easy, quick and convenient. As a result, the lure 
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of the country has become doubly attractive, parti- 
cularly because of the secondary effect of the auto- 
bile, the congested condition of city streets. Under 
these conditions, it is only natural that the suburbs 
should grow and that the major portion of this 
growth should be at the expense of the cities.” @ Ap- 
plying this to the piano business there is a somewhat 
different situation presented, in that branch stores, 
which once represented a very profitable investment 
during these past few years have verged a bit on the 
liability side. Suburban branches have always rep- 
resented a difficult problem. Those that have been 
successful have usually had an unusually clever man- 
ager, otherwise their path has been by no means 
smooth. It seems that in the purchase of a major 
purchase, such as a piano, that the big city reputa- 
tion has had its effect. @ The larger city stores have 
in the past (and probably will in the future) drawn 








PERKINS 


Proved Products 


Vegetable Glues—Originated by Frank G 
Perkins twenty-five years ago and 
developed to a state of perfection in 
brands that meet specifications for 

construction from high 

grade pianos to box shooks. Newest 
development Core Joint Glue—quick 
setting and dependable. 





plywood 


Casein Glues—Manufactured, tested and 
proved right by men long experienced 
in selecting and blending casein water- 
proof glues. Grades that will meet 
every specification for aircraft or any 
plywood. Special development Sheet 
Metal Veneer Glue for gluing metal, 
hard rubber and other materials to 
wood. Also Casein Sizing Glue. 

Liquid Glues—For Cabinet Work—Label 
Work on Wood or Tin—or what you 
will. 

Linoleum Cement 

ular. 


Waterproof or Reg- 


Core Filler—Dry or Paste for filling holes 
and cracks in cores, floors, etc. 
Quick Repair—Paste in various colors to 
repair checks, splits and similar de- 
fects in solid wood or face veneers. 


Caustic Soda 


Casein 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 
Lansdale, Penn., U. S. A. 
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Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
, Pipe Organ Keys 
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largely upon its suburban population and even 
smaller nearby cities for its patronage. The small 
town dealer has very often been placed in the un- 
happy position of seeing the musical interest 
which he has aroused in his community translated 
into a sale for a dealer in a bigger town or city. 
Too much sympathy can not be wasted here, how- 
ever, for in many respects the small town dealer 
has all the better of the bargain. He is in an in- 
finitely better position to impress his own personality 
on his smaller community than the rather impersonal 
big city store has of doing the same thing with its 
larger but transient population. 


ambling 
NRemask 


“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIvVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


Another “Boost” for the Piano—Piano 
Men Themselves Can Supply News- 
paper Men With Correct Informa- 
tion If They But Will 

It is evident that the daily newspapers are realizing that 
articles detrimental to the piano are not in accord with 
facts, and are taking a turn as to the “funny” articles mak- 
ing light of the piano, or offering sympathy as to the 

“funeral obsequies” of the instrument that has done more 

for music than any instrument that has helped to make the 

living of life possible. The last big daily paper to awaken 
to these facts is the Cincinnati Enquirer, from which the 
following editorial is culled: 


A LIVING INSTRUMENT 

The piano, we are told by those who preen them- 
selves in gloomy prophecies, has seen its best days in 
America. They pretend to hear the last melancholy 
notes of a fugue struck hastily before the keyboard is 
closed and the piano trundled away into dust to make 
room for the radio. They see in the mechanics of air- 
caught music a time, at hand, when the instrument of 
Bach and Beethoven and Tschaikowsky will retire to 
the concert stage and the broadcasting studios, leaving 
to the home music that is heard but not created there. 

And they see obliquely. It is true that the piano has 
gone out of fashion as a piece of purely decorative fur- 
niture. The baby grand that stood in the corner until 
its keys were yellowed by no touch other than that of 
time has given way to instruments that can be played 
with a dial or a crank—and good instruments they are. 
But more pianos are being used today than ever before. 
Pianos bought now are not wasted in ornamental silence. 

It is significant for the future of the noblest of instru- 
ments and the industry of making them, that every year 
a greater number of children are being trained to ex- 
press artistry and emotion on the piano. Last year in 
Cincinnati 2,500 school children elected study in piano 
courses; five years ago only 430 were enrolled. In 
Cleveland five years ago the schools taught piano to 40 
students; last year the same courses were given to 2,800. 
Ohio is not unique in this widening of piano instruction. 

Obviously the swan song of the piano is being sung 
badly off key. 

The Rambler is inclined to believe that a piano man 
instigated, or suggested, this editorial from the figures 
given. It is well known that the Wurlitzer house in Cin- 
cinnati is doing a great work in the direction of teaching the 
piano through organized classes that are of immense en- 
couragement to bringing the piano back to that apprecia- 
tion which will undoubtedly cause thousands of silent pianos 
to be awakened so that the music of the home again will be 
brightened and life made more cheerful, even though the 
radio be found in the same room. 

Rudolph H. Wurlitzer is giving much personal attention 
to this work, which is being carried on by his son, Rembert 
Wurlitzer, who has charge of this department of the Wurlit- 
zer house. The Rambler is inclined to the belief that the 
figures shown in the Enquirer editorial were brought to the 
attention of the newspaper regarding Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land by the Wurlitzers, and this should be accepted by the 
other dealers in this country to do likewise. 

Talk to newspaper men about the piano with some idea 
that a newspaper writer will be glad to say something kind 
about the piano. The piano field has furnished much busi- 
ness to the newspapers, and outside the fact that anything 
about pianos will be read with interest by any one with a 
piano in the home, there is the building again to the busi- 
ness that once helped meet the overhead of the making of 
the newspapers that supply information to the people who 
read, and the greater mass of people in this country can read. 
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It is not to be expected that reporters and editors will 
hunt up piano men for news, for that is looked upon at the 
present time as a “dead district” as far as items of interest 
are concerned. If piano men themselves will not take enough 
interest in the business to want it correctly talked about, 
then how can newspaper men be expected to take any interest 
in anything that pertains to the piano? Get the newspapers 
to write about the piano, but do not betray the piano by say- 
ing it is a “dead thing” and not fit even to be buried, as so 
many piano men, or dead piano men themselves, are doing. 

The piano is just what those who sell them make it—a 
profit or a loss. Then get in the profit making class and 
boost the piano to every one. 
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George Q. Chase, of San Francisco, De- 
cides to Decline the Radio and Con- 
duct an Exclusive Piano House— 
Making It the Largest Independent 
Retail Piano Store in the Country 

George Q. Chase, president of Kohler & Chase, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., announces that his house contemplates declin- 
ing the radio, and concentrating exclusively on pianos. 

It is believed that this will be the largest exclusive piano 
store in the country, if one eliminates the branch houses of 
Even including the branch houses of manu- 
Rambler that Kohler & 
Chase can claim its exclusiveness and can claim that it is 


manufacturers. 
facturers it is believed by The 


the largest piano house selling pianos at retail. 

Here is another evidence of one of the big piano men in 
the retail field holding that the piano will provide enough 
business without the aid of side lines to carry on. Always 
has Mr. Chase been in the advance as to the piano, and the 
business built up in the old days of piano selling has created 
a confidence, evidently, that brings this conclusion right in 
the midst of the troublous times that encompass all com- 
mercial lines in the commercial field. 

Let piano men show their confidence in the piano, and the 
piano will make good. Take on a line of, say, two reliable 
makes—there will be no furniture selling in pianos in the 
future. The concentrating on one or two makes builds to 
confidence in the makes, and this is received by the cus- 
tomers, and sales will result. 

The accepted present methods 
passed; dealers and salesmen must learn methods that will 


of piano selling have 


get results. The waiting for customers to come and ask 
to buy a piano is over. 

It does not do a piano any good to find itself set up 
beside refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, electric appliantes, 
and the displayed back of these side lines. 

If the dealer desires to carry on a department store, then 
let him departmentalize the different articles offered for 
sale, but let the piano have its own distinct department, 
and give the piano first place. 

If The Rambler is correct, Mr. 
departmentalizing of side lines a full and careful try out, 


Chase has given the 


and if he carries out his proposed elimination of the radio 
he will be really the first The Rambler has heard of that 
has made this distinct change in selling policies. 
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The Best Story 


The best story of the convention, and incidently one of 
the most pertinent, stands to the credit of E. R. Weeks, 
who spoke at the Tuesday mass meeting. Mr. Wecks, who 
holds forth with much success as a piano man and also 
as a club man in Binghamton, N. Y., once brought a dele- 
gation of brcther Rotarians from Binghampton to a gather- 
ing at the Breakers in Atlantic City. Once established there, 
they discovered with much grief that singing was not allowed 
in the dining room, a sad deprivation especially to Mr. Weeks 
who had composed a song for this occasion. After visibly 
chafing under restraint for three or four days, the Bingham- 
tonites’ urge to sing became irresistible. With Mr. Weeks 
as leader, the delegation suddenly began to inform the 
world, in song, that they were the Binghamton Rotarians, 
that their hearts were filled with the kindest thought towards 
the universe, and more to the same effect. This Bolshevistic 
uprising brought forth the hotel manager, who tried first 
by signs and then by words to quell the rebellion. These 
measures proving unavailing, the manager, spotting the joy- 
ous Mr. Weeks as the ringleader, forced his way to his side, 
and seizing him by the shoulder shook him, exclaiming vio- 
lently, “My dear sir, you can't sing.” Said the irrepressible 
Mr. Weeks, “I know it, but I’m doing the best I can.” As 
a neat climax to his story telling Mr. Weeks twinkled on 
his audience and said, “And there’s the piano business of 
today for you.” 


Where to Buy 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 











MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. ‘“‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”” 





EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 39TH St., New Yorn 





MUSICAL COURIER 


Baldmin 


Piano : 


Its Supreme Tone Heard in 
Millions of American Homes 


The STEINERT Pianoforte 


The Exclusive Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS 
Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











STEINWAY 


The Instrument of 
the Immortals 


Ng 


New York 


Hamburg London 




















WURLITZER 


Pianos 


Unsurpassed as to Tone, Quality, 
Art Case Designs and Prices 
U.S. A. 











WING & SON 
Maaufacturers of the | 


WING PIANO 


F. RADLE 














| PIANOS 


A musical iastrument manufactured in the musical 
cester of America for sixty-two years 





Factory and Offices 
NINTH AVE., HUDSON AND 13TH STREETS 
NEW YORK 








The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that 
Creates True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 




















PIANO 


(Established 1850) 


For eighty years holding to 


TRUE TONE 


As a basis of production 
by the same family 


RRR 
F. RADLE, Inc. 


609-611-613 West 36th Street, 
New York 
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CHAS.M. STIEPE Inc 


STIEFF HALL | 
BALTIMORE, MD bs 
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MATHUSHEK 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MatTHusHex Piano MANurFActunine Co. 


132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 
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“Ohe World’s Finest Instrument” 


iGrotrian-Steinwen 


Makers, BRAUNSCHWEIG, Germany 




















cNoted for Purity of Tone and Artistic Case Designs 





Curtis DistripuTING Corp. 


S. L. Curtis, Inc. 





Samuel L. Curtis, President 
Wholesale Warehouse 
New York City 











Retail Warerooms 
117 W. 57th St. 
New York City 




















CPIANOS AS INVESTMENTS 

















f7|EW seem to look forward to 
eiithe day when the new 
WW pianos they are buying will 
become old instruments. Piano 
history %ives many incidents of 
where Steinway pianos, after 
years of use, have been sold for 
what they cost when new. These 
stories are many and have been 
related as out of the ordinary— 
in fact, applying, to the Steinway 
alone. Steinway new pianos of 
today are 300d investments. After 
two or three generations they 
will prove the same as the Stein- 
way pianos of the past. The tonal 
superiority is a fixed fact. The 
lasting, qualities have been proven. 
Why not make the buying of a 
piano an investment? 















































